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Why we’ve had to outlaw goofballs = What makes success—brains or luck? 
Carnations, painted by William Winter fron a ske tch made in the St. Lawn nee Market in Toronto July 15 1961 
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Say ole for O’Keefe Ale. Magnifico! That’s the word these 
days for O’Keefe Ale. People say it’s great because it fights any 
thirst from the smallest to the fiercest. Next time your throat gets 
a little dry or scratchy, wet it with the natural flavour of pure 


O’Keefe ale. And just this once, don’t say OK-say OLE for O’Keefe. 
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How one city will help its multi-problem families 


About six percent of all social agency 
cases use up nearly 60% of all social 
welfare funds. These are the multi- 
problem families, a source of growing 
concern among welfare workers. Their 
troubles run the gamut of social prob 
lems, from drink to debts, and their 
woes tend to compound themselves, 
with their children likely to end up in 
juvenile court 

Unable to make headway against 
these myriad difficulties, such families 
either become completely dependent 
on outsiders (One woman in Sarnia, 
Ont., had her neighbors clean her house 
regularly because she was ill, but went 
out to play bingo in the evenings), o1 


are so at odds with the world that a 
walk down the block as often as not 
ends in fisticuffs 

“Up to now,” says Dr. John Spencer 
of the University of Toronto’s school 
of social work, “these families have 
had a worse deal from society than 
the criminal. We've accepted the need 
to treat them, but the troubled family 
still bears a social stigma.” 

Now, with many welfare budgets 
under heavy strain, one city in Canada 
is Opening an ambitious blitz on its 
most problematic families. The city is 
London, Ont. The blitz is modeled on 
a five-year project in St. Paul, Minn., 
where social workers worked with 2,000 


families for five years and reported 
atterward that 65° of them showed a 
“positive change.” (Another 19° were 
“unchanged” and, to the encouragement 
of people who think social workers 
don’t help much, 16% of the St. Paul 
families changed for the worse.) 
London social agencies began mak 
ing plans for their project two years 
ago, when they noticed that regular 
agency service had little effect on their 
250 problem families, who cost more 
than half a million collars a year in 
relief payments, child care, and workers’ 
time. What they're going to do ts cut 
out 50 of the worst off of these families 
and assign four full-time workers and 


a full-time director to work exclusively 
with them for three years. The squad 
of problem-family specialists will meet 
once a week to swap notes and try to 
devise new methods of helping their 
cases to help themselves out of the rut 

on what they call the long term as 
well as the short 

How many other cities will follow 
London's suit? Some, such as Vancou 
ver (where it’s estimated that mult: 
problem families account for 21‘ of 
the welfare agencies’ caseloads), are 
already talking about similar plans. And 
almost all the larger cities in Canada 
will be watching the experiment in 
London—hopefully.-—JANE BECKER 


Will Canada cut the red tape for European tourists? 





More than 40,000 Europeans are ex- 
pected to visit Canada this year. Some 
of them will wish they hadn't. We've 
got what must be the most irksome, 
red-taped, jammed-up, imperspicuous 
system of letting them in — or, very 
occasionally, keeping them out — that ts 


left in the whole of the Western world 

Here are the more or less typical ex- 
periences of a Swedish journalist who 
had once lived in Canada and decided 
to bring his wife back here, and to the 
United States, for a brief holiday 

It took them a full week to get a 
visa that would be valid for a year. 
They had to fill out a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire, giving the addresses of three 
friends (one in Sweden, one in Canada, 
one in the U.S.) and explain, among 
other things, whether they'd ever been 
mentally deranged, or had tuberculosis 
or a criminal record. That done, they 
went home to await a summons to a 
personal interview, to which they had to 
bring such documentation as vaccina- 
tion certificates, return tickets and 
“proof of their reason to visit Canada.” 
They had to sign a form saying they'd 
spoken the truth, that they knew they'd 
be deported if they stayed in Canada 
and that they were willing to leave our 
country voluntarily. 

In Montreal, the immigration offi- 
cials apparently hadn't been reading the 
publicity about Canada’s campaign for 


PROFILE: Gordon Trent and his 


Sunbathing in his garden one “beautiful 
summer day” in 1958, Gordon Trent, a 
stocky, ruddy-faced and prosperous To- 
ronto businessman of 56, reflected on 
the “wonderful 100 years Canada has 
had,” and realized there was nowhere 
he could read about them all between 
two covers. Trent likes history and 
philosophy, so he decided to see if there 
was something he could do about it, 
even though his last and only publish 
ing experience was with a hand-printed 
high-school annual many years ago. 

For over a year, Trent thought about 
the kind of book he wanted to see, and 
then he wrote to an old friend, Roland 
Michener, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Michener explained Trent's 
idea to John Hodgson, who is secretary 
of the government's centennial commit- 
tee, but the committee decided not to 
sponsor a book. 

So Trent went to John Gray, who 
once was a dormitory-mate at Lakefield 
School in Ontario and is now presi- 
dent of the Macmillan Company of 
Canada, a Toronto publishing house. 
The two old friends discussed Trent's 
idea with Professor Maurice Careless, 
head of the University of Toronto's 
history department. The result: Canada 
1867-1967, A Record of Achievement, 
will reach booksellers in 1965. 





It is exactly the kind of book Trent 
described to Roland Michener. The 
first half, written by scholars, will cover 
Canada’s first century in 10-year peri- 
ods, and the second half, written by 
professional writers, will describe the 
100-year development of Canada’s peo- 
ple. natural resources and industries 

Trent says his interest in Canada’s 
history began with his parents, who 
were born before Confederation and 
told him stories of Canadian village life 
in the 1880s and 1890s, but that is about 
all he will say about himself. A gradu- 
ate of Royal Military College (class of 
‘'25), he went into private industry, 
served in the militia and was an artil- 
lery major during the war. He'd rather 
talk about his book than about himself. 

“Most Canadian histories are dull,” 
he says, “but this one will be written 
in a flowing narrative style. | don’t even 
want it to have footnotes. I hate foot- 
notes. Anything worth saying can be 
said in the text. We'll put the charts in 
the back. But of course I can be over- 
ruled by the editor.” 

Careless has become official editor 
and Gray is the publisher, but Trent 
confers regularly with them, and has 
a title, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He doesn’t have very much to 
do now, but when the writers start writ- 


affluent 


es 


more tourism from newly 
Europe. “What are you doing here 
one of them asked. “Where do you want 


to go?” “Ottawa,” they said. “Really.” 
said one immigration officer. “What 
for?” 


“I was tempted to tell him we wanted 
to rob the Bank of Canada,” recalls the 
journalist’s wife, “but we decided it 
wasn't worth the risk. We convinced 
them we just wanted to visit friends 
and they let us in. We couldn't help 
thinking of the States, where it had 
taken us twenty minutes to get a little 
card that let us in for four years and 
all the officials at the border had said to 
us was ‘enjoy your stay. I don’t think 
we'll be coming back to Canada.” 

Will our red tape be cut? Quite prob- 
ably, yes. There’s discontent within the 
Immigration Department with the way 
things are done. Complaints from travel 
agents and others in the tourist busi- 
ness are coming in fairly steadily. Al- 
ready, the rule about having to make 
a personal visit to Canadian consuls 
abroad is often being ignored for people 
who are in a hurry to get here. And 


centennial book 


ing the second half of the book, he'll 
check their manuscripts with the people 
involved 

Any profits from the book will go 
into a trust fund. Contributors, instead 
of receiving royalties. will be paid only 
once and then be part of a committee 





to decide how grants from the trust 
fund can do the most for historical 
scholarship and preservation of histori- 
cal sites in Canada. 

For Gordon Trent, who says “I 
haven't really accomplished anything in 
my life: most good things that have 
happened to me have been just luck,” 
the reward for his idea will come when 
he sees a “final volume of first quality.” 

—— SHIRLEY MAIR 


Ottawa generally is anxious to promote 
more visits here. The number of Euro 
peans who come to Canada about a 
third of them just to rubberneck has 
been growing about 10% a year for the 
past few years, and for the centennial 
celebrations in 1967 there’s likely to be 
quite a rush if we ease the snarl 
KLAUS NEUMANN 





WATCH FOR 


FAMILY CRESTS, DARN NEAR 
EVERYWHERE. Two young Irish 
born brothers named Patrick and 
Dennis McNamee have sold $22,000 
worth of beer mugs, blazer crests, 
rings, plaques and quite a lot of 
cetera in the eight months since they 
opened up a business in Toronto to 
do just that. Now orders are flood- 
ing in from all over Canada and 
even the U.S. The idea: You tell 
them your name, they write to the 
country you or your ancestors came 
from, get a description in heraldic 
terms and turn out your crested 
item. They've found coats of arms 
for 1,600 different names 


DUDE FARMS. The Canadian 
Farm Vacations Association, affiliat 
ed with a similar association in the 
U.S... now has a dozen members 

all real farmers with real farms, 
mostly in Ontario. They offer city 
slickers home cooking, farm animals 
and the chance—if anybody wants it 

to do some real farm work 


ORGANIZED WIDOWS: A West 
Vancouver group called the Widows’ 
League of Canada has done so well 
since its inception this year that a 
representative of the Kinsmen Club, 
which sponsored the League, says 
“it's bound to catch on across the 
country.” The members, from 35 to 
70 years old, are trying to fill empty 
hours with such projects as a cloth- 
ing exchange, a baby-sitting service 
and a “sympathy committee” to assist 
new widows through the first tough 
weeks. 


A BRAKE FOR FAST-GROWING 
LAWNS: Men who like hammocks 
better than lawnmowers will be 
pleased to know that a chemical call- 
ed hydrazine, used in rocket fuels, 
should soon be available in retailed 
packages to slow down the growth 
of grass. 
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EDITORIAL: Are we really recruiting youngsters to spy on each other? 


IS THE RCMP RECRUITING university students to spy on each other, 
nd report ibversive” remarks to a political police? This disturbing 
( ion was raised, and not conclusively answered, when Parliament 
debated the RCMP’s annual estimates 


According to the charg read into Hansard by H. W Herridge, 
MP. an RCMP constable asked girl student at Laval University to 
join a campus movement for nuclear disarmament, in order to report 
to him on its activities. In reply Davie Fulton, the minister of justice, 
buked Mr. Herridge for airing these “anonymous. unestablished, 
ul tified complaints” without first consulting him privately 

Phe cl es may be unestablished (though they are still undenied ) 
but they are neither anonymous nor unidentified. The Laval student 

T ‘ he d to spy on fellow students 1 Miss Jacqueline 
Cyr. 1 constabl nan Plourc ile imed special objects 
of suspicion tl © author f an article against nuclear we pons 

t had appeared in the ¢ newspay Miss Helene Senecal 
t! daughter of respected Quebec City lawyer nd an American 
tudent, Edw Smit All these detail re published in a reput- 
able new papel La Presse of Montrea! 

Mi Herridg idded tha he had heard of several other cases 
(which are anonymous) in other untiversitic 1! ccount of RCMP 
ttempts at recruitment was identical in cach. No denial has been 
made to any of th ilegations. Instead, the impression has been 
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Over here vs. over ‘ome 
| Te hh interest Leshe Hannon’s 
article (Overseas Report, May 6) about 
why Dens ind Billie Davill are com 
ine back to Canada. The faci that thes 
were wn i total of S600 a month 
when they w e here before made Can 
ada seem wonderful place. Now she 
has a child to look after and they have 
only one wage of them, things 


for three 
will be different { 
me if they go back 
ars Why 
no disgrace to go |t 


Atlantic if you like to 


ind it would not 





prise to Envlanc 


a few \ye shouldn't they it is 


yackWards and fo 


wards across the 


left that such tactics are warranted by the suspicion of “Communist 


infiltration,” 


that the RCMP constables were faithfully 


if clumsily 


carrying out orders, and that their only mistake was in approaching 


students who refused to co-operate 


This is an ugly thought 


tO say 
ordered to change 


should be 


their 


If it is incorrect, the government ought 
© as quickly and clearly as possible. If it is correct. the RCMP 
methods 


Of course the Communists are trying to infiltrate college organiza- 


tions we need no volunteer 


ilways try to infiltrate 


them out is one of the most difficult that the groups encounte: 


the Communists succeed. 
the ruin of 
does the nation suffer from 


Certainly 
the 


not as much as it 


peopl symbol and 


very 
Were 


MVD 


‘ ecept, aS 


Nor as much 


reporting conversations to 


munists both follow this ide 


courage children to spy on 


spies 


Whatever organization they have captured 
these minor 
would 


incarnation 


a political police 


a to its logical conclusion 


to tell us that. Communists 


iny such groups, and the problem of keeping 


When 


us they sometimes do, it invariably means 


but how much 
Communist 
suffer 


ot 


games’ 
if the Mounties. of all 
Canadian 


clean honor, 


to become known to Canadian youth as a kind of Gestapo or 
as it would suffer if young Canadians came to 
a patriotic duty, the task of spying on their fellows and 


The Nazis and the Com 


they er 


their parents, husbands on wives, friends 


on trusting friends. We want no part of such patriotism here 
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Where the boors are 

I agree with Mr. Gordon For the Sake 
of Argument, Canadians Stay Home, 
June 17) that it would be wonderful if 
all the boors could be eliminated from 
among tourists, but | do not think 
boastfulness arrogance and lack of 
tact belong to Canadians only. | have 


made a good many journeys to Europe 
] have gone on guided tours im coun 
tries Where the language was unfamiliar 
and traveled alone at other There 


about who were not 


times 


were aiways people 


a credit to their countries.—DOROTHY ¢ 

STANLEY, MONTREAL 

“ I endorse everything that Mr. Gor 

don has said. Many times I have blush- 

ed with shame at the attitude of my 

Canadian friends in foreign countries 
( CECIL MORRISON, OTTAWA 


How legends start 


Th inecdote entitled Porc ipine s Re 
venge (May 20) is so similar to a “big 
game hunt” at the Northern Vocational 
Community Camp, Skeleton Lake. Mus 
koka, about 25 years ago that the story 
may be bused on this event. The marks 
nan n this case was mv dad who is 
well Known to most former students of 
ine old) Northern Vocational School 
(now Northern Secondary School) in 


He was one of 
on forcefully advising a 
porcupine that it really 
wasn't good taste to chew shovel or axe 


Toronto as “Tony” Neil 
inten 
marauding 


i posse 


+ 


10 
porcupine, 


handles and other objects usefui 


pioneering cottagers. The 


Authori 


ed as second-class mail 


fecling persecuted, took refuge in a tall, 
bushy cedar near the edge of the lake 
Since he (or she) could not be seen 
from the ground our posse decided to 

1d a volunteer up the tree to reason 
with the beast. Our “Tony” was the vol 
unteer and, equipped with both flash 
light and automatic r stol, began the 


ascent. When he was about 20 feet up 
the tree, the porcupine was sighted near 
the end of a somewhat higher branch 


Both pistol and flashlight were carefully 
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aimed and the trigger squeezed. The 
porcupine. being shot, then behaved 
most unreasonably. Instead of falling 
directly out of the tree as both the 
hunter and Sir Isaac Newton would 
have wished, this careless creature 
simply rolled as a ball back down the 
limb to the trunk, then fell directly on 
top of our hunter. The impact of. this 
animated pincushion on our hero's foot 
broke the branch on which he was 
standing and all three went cartwheel 


ing to the ground. During this journey 
through space the pistol was again fired. 
by accident this time, and the bullet 
passed completely through the hunter’s 
wrist. When they hit the ground the 
porcupine quickly dispatched by 
the posse and the hunter was carted off 
to the hospital in Bracebridge as soon 
as he had been dequilled L. A. NEIL, 
SARNIA, ONT. ¥& 
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Vera Le peed of 139.138 mpl 


A.J. FOYT, winner of this year’s Golden Anniversary Indianapolis ‘500, takes the lead and goes on to set a new record with an a 


Winner fueled and lubricated with Mobil products 


In Canada, you can buy the same fine Mobiloi! that lubricated and protected the engine of 


the winner of the world’s most grueling race-it’s sold by Imperial Oil Dealers everywhere. 
— 
For top performance and 24-hour protection get = And for motorists who prefer the conven- 


eal 





ience of a modern multi-grade oil ~ specially designed for today’s start-stop, short-trip 


—— 
driving. Mobil Oil products—for over 50 years the standard of engine protection in Canada! 


obiloil 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


PRODUCTS OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD. 
and other leading dealers everywhere 


makers of the “Mobil Oil Family” of modern lubricants 


1961 











How to survive your season 
in the sun... 


Do get your suntan gradually. 1 Y 


Don't take chances in the water. A 
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WE CANADIANS pride ourselves on the 
high standards of administration of 
justice that we have set for ourselves 
Our courts have said time and again 
that the administration of justice must 
be above all suspicion, and that not 
only must the administration of justice 
be in fact just but it must be carried 
on in such a manner that no doubt 
can arise whether it Is so or not 
Measuring by this standard. I must 
sav that I feel very uneasy and greats 
ly dissatisied with the administration 
of criminal justice in our country 

We have entrusted the trial of 
criminal charges almost entirely to 
magistrates who are appointed by the 
provinces, whose qualifications differ 
in the various provinces and whose 
salaries are less than those of judges. 
In some provinces persons occupy 
seats on the magisterial bench who 
can do litthe more than read and 
write. Persons with no legal qualifi- 
cations whatsoever are entrusted with 
the task of determining the guilt or 
innocence of accused people, and with 
authority by which they can send such 
people to jail for life and to be whip- 
ped. These men and there are only 
about six hundred of them in Canada 

deal with tens of thousands of 
cases every vear. They work under 
great pressure. There is always a long 
list of cases awaiting their disposition 
Do they have the time to give ade 
quate consideration to every case that 


) 


comes before them 
Does money mean more than man? 


Judges of our higher courts, who 
ire highly trained, often take weeks 
and months to render a decision in 
volving money: magistrates, often not 
so well trained, are expected to, and 
in fact do, render decisions in most 
cases immediately after the close of 
the case. Does it take less considera- 
tion to determine the very future of 
an accused person than is required to 
letermine a claim of money against a 
man? And what about the degree of 
punishment? Is it of less importance 
to determine whether a man should 
be punished by a jail term and if 
so, for how long than it is to de 
termine the amount of damages that 

man should pay as a result of an 
In the first case, 
the decision is invariably rendered at 


the close of the case: in the second 


iutomobile accident 


case considerable time ts taken to ar 
rive at a decision 

The attitude of “let’s get this over 
with” tha 


prevails in the prosecution 
of crimes can lead to serious miscar- 
riages of justice. Let me illustrate this 
by an actual case. A group of boys 
went out for a car ride with a girl 
Iwo of the boys sat in the back seat 
with the girl, and certain familiarities 
took Place DelWeer them The ride 


ended up in an accident for which one 


J. M. GOLDENBERG SAYS 


Justice miscarries 
in our police courts 


of the two boys, the driver at the time 
of the accident, was to blame. The 
boy had just turned sixteen and had 
never been in any trouble before. He 
was charged with reckless driving. He 
was drought before a magistrate with 
no lawyer or any other person to 
speak on ais behalf 

At the very first hearing before a 
magistrate, he pleaded guilty and was 
sentenced to jail for two weeks. Then 
a charge of atlempted rape was read 
against both boys, and they were 
ready to plead guilty to that charge 
as well, although, as events proved 
later, they were not guilty of it. The 
attempted rape charge would have 
been disposed of as quickly as the 
reckless driving charge but for the 
fact that it was discovered that the 
magistrate had no authority to try 
the case. The boys were kept in jail 

By this time the parents became 
alarmed and engaged counsel to pro- 
tect the boys’ interests. An appeal was 
launched against the conviction for 
reckless driving. On the hearing of the 
appeal. which was before a_ District 
Court judge, the boy’s conviction for 
reckless driving was affirmed but he 
was granted a suspended sentence. A 
preliminary inquiry was held on the 
attempted rape charge. and subse 
quently the prosecuting authorities re 
duced the charge to one of indecent 
assault. To this lesser charge the boys 
pleaded guilty: they were granted a 
suspended sentence by a higher court 

These boys were lucky because, in 
the end, they did have counsel to rep 
resent them in court. Too often, the 
accused never gets this important pro 
tection. There was a time when the 
leaders of the bar built up their repu 
tations as criminal defense counsel. 
That is no longer so. One need only 
go into a police court a few times to 
notice that junior members of the 
bar and law students appear for the 
defense, and that in most cases ac- 
cused appear without counsel. The 
leaders of the bar are engaged in civil 
practice a practice away from the 
courts altogether 

[he absence of defense lawyers 
from magistrates’ courts 1s a serious 
defect in our system. An accused 
person ts brought before a magistrate 
He is confronted by an accusation 
presented by a crown prosecutor, an 
experienced lawyer, or by a_ police 
officer who has had considerable court 
experience. The accused is ignorant 
of court procedure, inexperienced in 
the business of the court, nervous and 
excited 

| remember going down to the po- 
lice station One time with a man who 
was surrendering himself to answer 
a charge of fraud. I took him to the 
officer in charge and told him who the 
min was and what he was there for. 
The officer 
warning to 


immediately recited the 
" 
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“There's Something about 





an AQUA VELVA man!” 





Man 


Alive! You'll really go 


for this different after-shave 
sensation. (And she will, too!) 





Here’s how to top off any shave! Just splash 
on Williams Ice Blue AQUA VELVA for that re 
freshing, bracing sensation. But there’s more to 
AQUA VELVA than cool, after-shave comfort. 

AQua VELVA contains Humectin, a wonderful 
skin conditioner that keeps skin from drying out. 
Yes, there’s something about an AQUA VELVA 
man! Something smart...something bright... 
something special! 

You'll like its clean, manly scent—she'll love 
you for it! Get Williams Ice Blue AQUA VELVA 
in the handsome decanter bottle today. 


williams Ice Blue 


| AQUAVELVA 


After-Shave Lotion 


j 


— 














Electric Razor Users! 





YOU GET A SHAVE THATS 
WITH ANY ELECTRIC RAZOR 


f when you use Williams 


Cctrie Shave on your face beforehand! 


| om 
| lectric | » 


Shave ectric 


W Aga 





Williams LeEctTRIC SHAVE does these three things: 
1. Evaporates skin moisture to end razor drag. 
ya Sets up your beard for a closer shave. 


a Lubricates your skin for a smoother, more 
comfortable shave. 


Only williams makes Lectrie Shave 
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the Sc. Lawren River erat eva will be a muillton bushels richet id other type transports, C.S.L. provides inexpensive shipment of bulk and 
hen this amazon of the Seaw disch es her cargo of pale golden grain, package freight, maintains the largest fleet on the world’s longest inland 

brought from lakehead ports. When her precious | id is safely transferred, water highway. C.S.L. subsidiaries are busy the year round. Four shipyards 
URRAY BAY will fon to Northern Quebec for another load of gold— (with engineering divisions producing a diversity of industrial equipment) 

he black-red varie from the | ) m-ore m1 With this heavy work against deadlines in their yards at Lauzon, Que., and at Kingston, 
burden she will wend her way back through the Seaway to the Lakes. This Collingwood and Port Arthur in Ontario. Highway transport services, coal 
Queen of the Lakes ~ and her ne ter ship WHITEFISH BAY re among the docks, grain elevators, freight terminals and warehouses augment the parent 
longest ships permitted through the Seaway locks. As two of the biggest of company services. During the summer, C.S.L. operates a holiday schedule 
the giant carriers, owned and operated by CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, they for cruise ships on the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers in conjunction 
head the fleet of mammoth ships serving ¢ idian commerce. With these with de luxe resort hotels in picturesque Murray Bay and quaint Tadoussac 


‘ CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED — 759 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 1, P.Q. 
WITH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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JHE ONE WEIGHT-CONTROL SYSTEM 
THAT WORKS EVERY TIME wv enc nurron 








This is the diary of a 279-pounder’s all-out fight 


against overweight at the Battle Creek Health Centre, the world’s 
leading scientific werght-control clinic. The real point 

of this report 1s not the variety of medical techniques that helped 
him lose a pound a day at the clinic, but the frame of mind 

he brought home—where he’s still taking them off and enjoying ut 
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long as youre here 


almost. ti 
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ngible 


pe ople 


ill iosphere 
‘ther guest put it 
confidently 


int possibly fail.” 


exercise they 


limber the 


fdventist church 


up on 


ence 


teeteoe: Sema 





es; the machines date from Dr. Kelloge’s hevday. 


shirked 


Paradoxically, one’s first impulse is to escape 


back into the world of people who can be rude 


or indifierent or preoccupied with their own 
Hairs 

There's strong religious overtone. too. It’s 
not intrusive, but it is. after all, the reason tol 


this 
Good health ts as 
Adventists 
that Christ will 


the existence of Seventh-Day Adventist 


much a 


nstitution part of 
the belief 


the 


religion as prayer or 
» earth in 


maintain that 


return t 


ible future. They 


foresee 
since God 
created man in His own image it’s 1 
Day in the 


as spiritual condition 


nan's duty 
Judgment 


Tl 
yhysical as Well 


best possible 


TESTS SUPPORT THE ADVENTISTS’ WAY 
| he 


nets 


Advent Battle (¢ 


ago not only to 


ISts founded 


reek san 


tive Vears treat the sick 


yut to keep the healthy well by water therapy. 
2xercise, a diet of dairy foods, whole grain 


and 
excluded 


Adventists 


tresh 
tob 


fruit and a 


alcohol 


vevetables 


and 


regimen that 
For the 
‘bran eaters” and 
Dr. Ernest Wynder 
of the authoritative Sloan-Kettering Institute 
and Dr. Frank Lemon of the Linda 
Medical Centre in ¢ studied the health 


iCcCO 


years 
were jeered at as 


“orass eaters” but recently 
Loma 


aliforni 
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Guests at the Creek Centre 





take part in an after-dinner walk to music called the grand march. 


Hartman Engen of the staff tests will power by offering candy; author has already learned how to say no. 














Painting is one of the therapy courses for guests 


Mind over matter: new interests lead to new self-discipline 


record of Adventists in comparison with other 
average Americans and found this: Adventists 
suffer from nearly fifty percent less cancer, 
forty percent less heart trouble, and their 
cholesterol level generally associated with 
arterial diseases is that of men twenty years 
younger among the general population. 

Today most of the guests who come to Battle 
Creek (one in five is a Canadian) are non- 
Adventists who like the idea of receiving medi- 
cal care from people who give it the status of 
Many are tired businessmen, the 
elderly and the convalescent. Some even come 
to gain weight. But since overweight has be- 
come the non-acute malady that concerns most 
people, the largest single group comes to shed 
pounds 

The first shock at Battle Creek was being 
put on 800 calories a day about what a 
slender stenographer gets from her mid-morn- 
ing snack of a couple of doughnuts and a 
milkshake. The first pleasant surprise was that 
the well-remembered unpleasant and even pain- 
tul symptoms of the early days of severe diet- 
ing never showed up. This was largely due to 
the fact that in the first four days the patient's 
mind and body are fully occupied by a total 


a religion 
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medical examination by half a dozen of the 
sanitarium’s staff specialists, plus assorted tech- 
nicians 

After the doctors have checked out every 
organ (“You need reading glasses.” said Dr 
Omans. “Blood pressure and cholesterol level 
a little high, but they will come down with the 
weight,” pronounced Dr. Henriksen) the patient 
enters the realm of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
and will stay there for most of the time he ts 
at Battle Creek 


A MAN OF MACHINES AND DIET 


Dr. Kellogg has been dead for eighteen 
years, but he still runs Battle Creek as surely 
as he did from 1876 to 1943. Most of the pro- 
cedures and ail of the therapeutic and exercise 
equipment that make Battle Creek unique are 
of his devising. (He also invented corn flakes, 
peanut butter and meatless steaks and lived 
an extraordinary life. but that is another story. 
told in the article beginning on page 11.) 

You undergo the Kellogg test of what hap- 
pens to your blood pressure when, among other 
things, your arm is thrust for two minutes into 
cold water. The water feels pleasantly cool. and 
the pretty therapist is mock-exasperated: “You 


Canadians! You should see the Floridians 
ump.” 

You contend with the formidably named 
“universal dynamometer,” a complex of levers, 
bars, harnesses and dials which Dr. Kellogg 
invented to test the strength of the body’s fifty 
major muscles, and which the U.S. govern- 
ment now uses to classify recruits for the 
armed forces. The technician finds forty-two of 
the fifty muscles in better-than-average work 
ing order, but notes for special attention on 
my master prescription chart the right hand 
extensors, the left latissimus dorsal and the 
neck posterior 

After a heart examination on the first day 
Dr. Henriksen says, as if bestowing a favor 
“you are eligible for the exercise classes.” This 
is the entrée to three daily sessions of. self 
inflicted torture and exhaustion that, strangely, 
become pleasant and even anticipated in a few 
days 

All of which explains why those early hunger 
pains, if they existed, clamored in vain for 
recognition. There are other reasons, too. It 
might seem impossible to convert an average 
meal of 267 calories (equivalent to two of the 
sugar cookies junior nibbles while impatiently 
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chietly 


pounds 


those women. who want to shed ten o1 


fifteen (Some sort of record ts held b 


1 Toronto society girl who decided she needed 


to lose three pounds, and spent a week at Battle 
( reek doing it.) 

Ihe verv o rw vht envy the others ol 
ourse, and call the the tucky ten-pounders 


returned a little because the ex 


1 


essively flabby can boast of a weight loss of 
up to two pounds day at first. Both types. 
though, must suffer through the sad “leveling 
ofl period that occurs near the end of the first 
veek Despit diet. exercise, hot boxes. steam 


rooms and massage, one’s weight remains im 
ovable to two or three davs Your doctor 
varns you that this will happen. When diet 


ind treatment start. excess flutds as well as fat 


ire lost. Then the thirsty tissues reabsorb fluids 


Though you are still shedding fat. the scales 


fuse to dge until the fluid loss starts again 
nd continues 

Even with the warning, it’s melancholy 
od. | saw a girl irst into tears when she 


two davs \ 


tried to 


pair of ex per©ri- 
It happened 
evervbod\ 
it 


comfort her 


to us, they said. “It happens to 
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SNAP, CRACKLE AND POP: 


the Kellogg brothers’ angry road to fame 


The doctor ran a sanitarium. His brother Will ran errands, 


often under the doctor’s lash. 


Then the doctor’s 


invention — corn flakes — made his brother a multimillionaire, 


and the underdog took the upper 


ANYONE ABOUT TO DEPART for a stay at the 
Battle Creek Health Centre is likely to be chaff- 
ed by at least one friend: “How are you going 
to like living on corn flakes?” 

Which 
ness that 
and the 


somehow 


reflects a widespread if vague aware- 
Battle Creek's celebrated sanitarium 
Kellogg breakfast-food empire 
related. But it misses the real story: 
why the sanitarium and Kelloggs are mot con- 
nected. It’s the story of how Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg, owner of the sanitarium and inventor 
of corn flakes, treated his timid brother Wiil 
like a menial for forty years. And of how Will. 
in middle age, suddenly outwitted his domineer- 
ing brother, made a fortune from his invention, 
and waited for final revenge until eighty years 
after the start of their lifelong rivalry. 

In 1876 Dr. Kellogg, a short (5’ 2”), cocky, 
tireless and enormously talented young man of 
twenty-four, returned from training at Bellevue 
Hospital in New York City to take charge of 


are 


Battle Creek Sanitarium. It had been opened 
ten years earlier by Sister Ellen White, the 
founding prophetess of the Seventh-Day Ad- 


ventist church; the largest subscriber ($500) to 
the building fund had been John P. Kellogg. a 
Battle Creek broom-maker and an early con- 
vert to the Adventists. Mrs. White was impress- 
ed bv Kellogg’s precocious son John Harvey 
(he had taught in Battle Creek high school be- 
fore graduating from it and was an editor of 
the Health 


futhor Hutton exercises outside 
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Centre, 


hand 


the town’s newspaper while still in his teens), 


and sent him off to New York to become a 
doctor 
Not long after he assumed control of the 


sanitarium, Dr. Kellogg told his brother Will 
Keith, eight vears younger, that there was a job 
there for him. Will took it matter of 
course. Obedience to John’s decisions had been 
his habit since childhood, when John had 
sumed the right to discipline Will, even to whip 
him if he considered Will deserved it. 

Nowadays the Battle Creek tradition is that 
W.K. Kellogg, the multimillionaire whose bold 
signature appears on billions of breakfast-food 
boxes throughout the world, was the business 
manager of the sanitarium for twenty - five 
But Wills owr was: “I never 
had a title while I was at the san. For the first 
15 years I never even had an office. | was book- 
keeper, errand boy and general utility man.” 
Among his duties. he added. was shaving his 
brother and cleaning his boots. When patients 
escaped from the san’s annex tor the mentalh 
disturbed, Will was expected to round them up 
“IT knew better than to return without them.” 
he recalled later 

During the quarter-century Will Kellogg 
worked for his brother, the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarlum expanded trom a modest frame building 
into a magnificent structure an eighth of a mile 
in length, with CONTINUED ON PAGE 
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want 


PARENTS sum up all the blessings thes 
for their children by saying that they want 
them to be “successful.” But the realization of 
this goal poses a herculean question: how is “suc- 
cess to be achieved? Given two people ot ap- 
paren ly the same calibre, why does one succeed 
while the other fails? 

In a iess sophisticated age. the ingredients tor 
success were easily defined 
to the top.” says Sam Slick, 
by T. C. Haliburton a hundred years ago, “Is a 
stout heart. a strong arm and a stiff upper lip.” 
Today, when probing the depths of the human 
psyche is a national preoccupation, such an ex- 
planation is too simple and too general. After 
vears of study, Dr. David MeLelland of Harvard 
University that he has identified the 
factor in the human per- 
N.ACH and defines it as 


“All you need to get 


a Character created 


believes 
success-determining 


sonality. He calls it 


“the individual's drive for success and achieve- 
ment.” Children and adolescents with a high 
N.ACH score solve problems faster, get higher 
school grades than equally bright) youngsters 
with a lower N.ACH. Whether the N.ACH quo- 
tient is determined by nature or nurture fe- 


mains unclear 

Dr. Victor Goertzel, a New York psychologist, 
is convinced that successful people come trom 
homes that are charged with 
opinion and turbulence. The parent—or parents 


were often unsuccessful themselves, but rabid 


passion, violent 


cause. he says 
fulfilling. in 
One example: 


Lord Randolph Churchill's political career col- 


partisans of unpopular 


The children become eminent by 


some 


action, a parental daydream.” 
lapsed when his son Winston was twelve: the 
boy vowed he would some day become Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and “the dunce of the 
family will take revenge on the whole pack of 
curs and traitors.’ 


Despite current psychological tests and_ the- 


ories its evidently still impossible to predict 
success. The General Electric Company once 
compiled a list of 143 junior executives who 
seemed destined for top positions. Ten years 
later. only one in three had made tt 
The real explanation of success in some fields 
especially business can be absurdly simple 


and aon-scientific. A study of men who became 


corporation presidents while under the age of 


forty revealed that three out of five were re- 


lated to the boss or married the boss's daughter 

Success was p Obably the conscious goal of 
at least some of those fast-rising men. but there 
are others equally successful who never apply 
that term to achievements. One of 
Canada’s best-known artists told me flatly: “Re- 


gardless of what others say, [fm a fatlure Sa 


their own 


) 
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BY SIDNEY KATZ 


Viaclean’s Editor 


{ssoctate 


Steinberg, head of a supermarket chain, observ- 
ed: “No truly successful person thinks of himself 
as a success. If he did, his usefulness would be 
Hugh MacLennan, the novelist, 
success a “bitch goddess” and said he was mor 
tally afraid of her 
he said 


ended.’ called 


‘Nothing fails like success,” 


Professional people tend to equate success with 
a good reputation among members of their own 
group. “Wide popularity and public opinion are 
unimportant.” said Dr. E. W. R. Steacie 
dent of the National Research Council. A case 
in point is Dr. Niels Bohr, a Danish 
Nobel Prize. His talents 
highly regarded among fellow scientists that dur 


presi 


physicist 
who won a were so 
ing the war a special commando force was sent 
to Denmark to smuggle him to the United States 
for work on the atom bomb. “How many people 
have heard of Bohr?” asked Dr. Charles Best, 
the co-discoverer of insulin 

Artistic people are likely to think of success 
In terms of their own) satisfaction with their 
work. Morley Callaghan, the novelist. spoke of 
the “successful feeling” 


a Story that comes off 


he gets when he writes 
“| feel like a woman who 


has had a child there’s an extraordinary sen- 
sation of pleasure. elation and relief.” Glenn 
Gould. the pianist. says: “The vision of what 


you might attain always remains a distance oil 
But if it doesn’t grow more distant, then you're 
a success.” 


Most 


success 


businessmen and 
today with 


achieved. a 


many 
making 


others equate 
money. But with 


wealth man 1s apt to 


downgrade 


money us the most important criterion of suc- 


cess. “Making money may have been the driving 


“PD GET RID OF A WIFE 
WHO BUGGED ME 
OR LOUSED THINGS UP” 


force in my earlier days. but not now.” revealed 


I P lavior, the 
industrialist 


inadian 
motivated by the 
challenge of expanding into new business fields 

What part does luck play in “The 
chief so-called luck is the quality 
of not being afraid.” said Mrs. Viola MacMillan 
a wealthy Toronto prospector and mine devel- 
oper. However a chain of “lucky” or at any rate 
unplanned events led Claude Bissell to the presi- 


multi-millionaire (¢ 


lavlor is now 


2 ) 
success 


ingredient of 





Toronto. Having 


artillery 


University of 


dency of the 
flunked as a World War Il 
lacked 


he was relegated to regimental adjutant 


Ofiicer be- 
cause he versatility and physical resili 
ence, 
“It was humiliating at the time,” he recalls, “but 
it taught me to appraise my qualities realistical 
ly As adjutant he 


perience and proved to have unsuspected talents 


received administrative ex 


for responsibility. After the war he was lecturing 
in English at the University of Toronto when 
he was offered the administrative post of dean 


of residence 


“POPULAR OPINION 
OR WIDE POPULARITY 
1S UNIMPORTANT” 


A house went with the job so I took it.” said 


Bissell. “My bride was coming to Toronto and 
I couldn't find a place to live.” When the presi 
dent of Ottawa’s Carleton University resigned 


Bissell succeeded him. When Dr. Sidney Smith 
entered political life after resisting it all his lite 


Bissell was called back to Toronto to take hi 


place. “I never planned to be a university presi 
dent savs Bissell 

A toss of a coin literally decided the cours 
of ©. D. Howe's lite. In 1907 Howe, an Ameri 


can citizen in his twenties, was lecturing in engi 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
The head of his department was asked 
Halifax to recom 


neering at 
nology 


by Dalhousie University in 


mend someone tor a professorship. He called 
Howe and another candidate into his office 
“Toss a coin he suggested and Tl recom 


mend the 
his distinguished career 


winnel Howe won and went on to 


in Canada 
Chance can even plav a 


part in scientifi 


achievement, as tn the discovery of 
by Su 


of mold blew 


penicillin 


Alexander Fleming. One day a tragment 


into an open laboratory window 


and “spoiled plate on which Dr. Fleming wa 


growing bacteria cultures 


That much = was_ luck, commented Dr 
Charles Best, “but fortune favors the prepared 
mind. Fleming noticed that the mold killed ba 


teria. Other 
lucky 


Onc prevailing myth is that 


scienusts probably had the same 
break but didn't recognize it 


behind ever 


successful man stands a helping wite That's not 
always true, on two counts. Many bachelor: 
have achieved distinction: Mackenzie Kine and 
R. B. Bennett are two notable ¢ nadian exan 

ples. Many wives of successful men contributed 
mainly by not CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 








Two easy-to-get groups of drugs, amphetamines and barbiturates, 
have been hooking growing numbers of Canadians, particularly juveniles, into the depravity 
(1) d riole Wce of addiction. These arvrugs are v1t0re MCIOUS than heroin. 
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THIS LIFETIME IN CANADA 


The best of Ralph Allen’s 
remarkable new book, 


ORDEAL BY FIRE 


The price of Canada’s first glory in battle 


BY RALPH ALLEN 


In April 1915 the Canadian division in Flanders was 
the untried army of a country that had never fought 
a real war. Then a German horde charged behind a 
drifting yellow-green fog of horror and death. The 
Algerians broke. The French broke. The Canadians 
held, and Ypres that day became part of Canada’s fabric 


WHEN CANADA WENT TO WAR in August 1914, them were to dic ilmost fifty percent more sponsibilities and the stature it thrust: on 

it was in the expectation of a short campaign than the combined losses of the Canadian young and uncertain nation, thereby becan 
and a certain victory The cabinet’s first de- Army the Royal Canadian Navy and_ the as much a part of Canada’s fabric as Hoche 
cision had been to send twenty thousand men Royal Canadian Air Force in the six years of laga and Muddy York 

overseas. This, considering the puny state of World War II. Nearly two hundred thousand Ihe army’s first volunteers in 1914 came for 
the country’s existing military sinews, seemed were to be wounded. Of all the Canadians of the same disorderly maze of reasons that 
like a sizeable enough undertaking. But before military age. one in eight became a casualty usually send men to war: some because they 
the war was over more than thirty times that Their first great battle was fought at Ypres, saw it as a simple matter of duty, some be 
number, nearly three quarters of a million, in Belgium: and Ypres. no more because of cause it offered their lives a prospect of new 
were to serve in uniform. Sixty thousand of its military significance than tor the hard re meaning and excitement, some because of thi 
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Gas attack, 1915: “It came across the 
fields as a fog that some men saw as 
grey, some as yellow, some as green” 











eternal instinct of knight-errantry enriched by 
the blood and thunder and the vision of their 
empire that they had acquired with their ABCs 
Early in 1915, Sam Hughes 


eccentric who headed the Department of Mili- 


the fire-eating 


tia and Defense. was able to proclaim: “Canada 
has sent one contingent. a second is on the 
way. and if necessary we will send a fifth, a 
sixth or a twentieth.” If his mathematics were 
to prove somewhat at fault. his sense of the 
country’s heartspring was unerring. Even Henri 
Bourassa and the isolationists of Quebec were 
at first relatively silent and the ugly struggles 
over conscription were still more than two 
years in the future 

To the large majority of Canadians patriotic 
fervor meant military fervor, and those to 
whom it meant something else had as vet no 
urgent cause to argue. By early September 
thirty-two thousand men had crowded into Sam 
Hughes's camp at Valcartier, Quebec, far more 
than were wanted 

Parliament had already voted $50 million as 
an immediate war appropriation and passed a 
sweeping War Measures Act that conferred on 
the government the powers of a dictatorship 
Within two weeks various provinces heaped 
oats, potatoes, flour, horses and canned salmon 
on the mother country by the shipload. For 
most of August British Columbia was loyally 
in the grip of an invasion scare. Two German 
warships had been seen off the west coast. 
Banks in Vancouver sent their gold reserves 
to Winnipeg and Seattle and made plans to 
burn their paper money in the event of a Ger- 
man landing. A few civilians fled inland, but, 
thanks to two submarines bought hurriedly in 
Seattle. confidence soon returned 

For the first overseas contingent the first 





By the winter of 1914-15, the war had settled 


seemed at times, incredible — desire to live. 
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three and a half months on the bare plain of 
Salisbury were a winter of mud and misery on 
a heroic scale The sparse grass soon dissolved 
under weeks of rain and the traffic of infantry 
boots. horses. cannons and 


men’s wagon 


Wheels. Tent ropes tightened and pulled loose, 
canvas collapsed, oil stoves went out or gave 
enough thin heat to turn the surrounding ac- 
cumulation of blankets, kitbags. packs. pal- 
liasses and overcoats into reeking bogs and 
backlashes of web equipment and unwashed 
socks. Lice were epidemic 

By the time they began moving across the 
Channel to France early in 1915, most of the 
Canadian troops were sure that whatever they 
were about to meet was certain to be better 
than what they had left. In this they were 
pathetically mistaken 


A PRINCE’S VANITY HELPED HIS FOES 


Having been thrown at each other's throats 
by the ineptitude of emperors and statesmen, 
the marshals and generals were now just begin- 
ning to recover trom their own ineptitude and 
to sort the war into some manageable and pre 
dictable pattern. Rather like two nearsighted 
men caught in a revolving door, the German 
and French general staffs had both groped and 
pawed for direction during the first two weeks 
of the fighting. Both had thrown away any 
immediate chance of advantage. Germany's 
hoped-for breakthrough from the northwestern 
plains of Belgium had been based on enticing 
France to attack in the south and east in Lor- 
raine. But Rupprecht, the vain Crown Prince of 
Bavaria who was tn command of the Germans 
in Lorraine, could not bring himself to retreat 
attack 
The expectation had been that if he merely 


When the French, as anticipated. did 


down to a stalemate; its conditions were determined largely by the private 


held or gave ground slowly, the thus hopeful 
French would concentrate their strength on 
that tront. Thereupon Germany would mass 
in the north and break through to seize the 
Channel ports. But Rupprecht could not bear 
to accept a passive role. He attacked. In so 
doing he threw away his chance of drawing 
the French in on the southern hinge and left 
them free to manceuvre on the Belgian tront 
to the north 

The outcome was that ten French divisions 
and four British divisions were at the disposal 
of General Joffre to attempt a pincers move 
ment against the Germans in the north. These 
Allied troops and their commanders had no 
idea that the Germans in that sector outnum 
bered them by more than two to one. Nor did 
they have any clear idea where the Germans 
were. The two opposing forces literally stum- 
bied into each other on a fogbound night 
eighteen days after war had been declared 
Startled and bewildered. they both dug in and 
thereby began to create a pattern of fighting 
that was to prevail. despite all local and tem 
porary Variations, for almost four years 

By the winter of 1914-15 the war was al 
ready out of the hands of the generals and the 
field marshals. Its shape and nature were dic 
tated by one thing: the private soldier's stub 
born in the circumstances it sometimes 
seemed his unreasonable and inexplicable 
desire to live. In the strategic sense two re 
sistible forces had met their two immovable 
objects. There was nothing now to do. for the 


forces and the men who made them t 


p, except 
to carve two systems of trenches along the 
western half of Europe and see which forces 
and which men had the greater power to sur 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 


vive. The calculations 


THE MARVEL OF FLANDERS WAS THAT MEN COULD LIVE AT ALL 


stubborn and, it 


Muddy and wet, the Canadians lined up for a warming drink between duty in the line and on work parties 
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One of the great novelists of our time, the 

late Malcolm Lowry, took a shanty on the 

RB. C.. coast for a honeymoon aid MHEVET 
‘ 

really lett. This is the story of that 


shadoise c/ idyll 


If WAS ON LABOR DAY, yeu vo at the beginning of the wa 
just after we had been married. and thinking it would be both 
uur honeymoon and our first and last summer holiday to 
ether. that my wife and | trangers from the cities, mysell 


imost trom the underworld, came to live in Eridanus 
Ihe beach was crowdec nd when we first came dows 
to it from the road fter having taken the bus from the city 


nd emerged on it from the cool vreen bentson of the forest. 1 


\ if we had suddenly stumbled upon a hidden, but noisy 
popular resort Yet must have been the garishness ane 
ranvene ot davlight nad ti sun itselt which vive it to me 
ong used to the nigl nd sleeping fitfully durin hese day 
ht hour the quality of nightmare 
It corchine hot atternoor nd ven Scot vere 
tting mside the tiny bin wed been told might rent for 
m um by the w ith the woodstove going full blas 
nad tl ndows shu lin nd nish the 
oliday on om | mit mutton brotl 
Out i tau COVETE( th heat haze mare 
\ oul of rt il a not ccur to me it wo ild vel 
1 | forest one t Whole leneth of whicl 
Of i ir i Vas StONYV, Or CO 1 l 
vit ( ck t mad w fear for my your vifes f 
ne o small and delic hac pec 
! protection | gown | I tc lo the 
( \ \ ed l nN 1 didn Ver 
Sa) | 1) 
\ ! CIN ( loubt NyjOVIE 
\ Ou ech CV We 
Ww! ’ A \ \ ] ae 
SING { nd on \ n son htth-rat 
' } ‘ 
( ( 


Sc cab ( Por imsell 
[ | \ trl mn | his ow n whicl 
Ol posed to b ’ dn become Fac 
1 , } 
‘ | \ nero Hy \ nee ve had come 


because it was all we could afford, and before he and his 
fellow Scots had departed the shack was ours tor the month 
ita rental of twelve dollars, he having lowered this from 
fifteen himself 

But could you rent Paradise at twelve dotlars a month? 
vas our thought, the next morning, as from the porch of the 
shack, gazing on the scene of absolute emptiness and solitude, 
we watched the sunrise bringing the distant power lines across 
the inlet at Port Boden into relief. the sun sliding up behind 
the mountain pines, like that blaze behind the pinnacles of a 
Gothic cathedral. hearing too. from somewhere. the thrilling 
diatonic notes of a foghorn in the mist. as if some great sym- 
phony had just begun its opening chords 


But stil 


we did not see Eridanus as a place to live. The 
war Was on, many of the ships that passed and sent the com- 
motion of their washes over the beach were cargoed with 
obscenities toward death and once | had found myself saying 
omy wile 

Its a hell of a time to live. There can't be any of this 


nonsense about love in a cottage.’ 


was sorry Fd spoken like that for I seemed to see a 





trembling hope die out of 


ler face. and [| took her in my arms 


But | had not intended to be cruel: nor was she a sent 


mentalist. and anyhow we hadn't got a cottage, nor much hope 
t having one in the foreseeable future. The shadow of the 
war Was Over everything. And while people were dying in it, 


it Was hard to be really happy within oneselt 
At the beginning of the war | had volunteered. | had been 


ejected. but now. with my new life. my health was beginning 


VY to Improve 


Little by litthe self-discipline, a sense of humor and out 
ppv life together were wreaking a miracle. Was this effort 
vard life and health merely to be a probationship for death? 


What if we should continue to live here? While a summet 


liday. even a protracted summer holiday, was one thing, how 
rd it would be to actually live here. for my wife to cope with 
he old cookstova ck of plumbing. otf lamps, no ordinary 
comtorts of any kind in cold weather Ah ves. it would be 
( rd tor her. even with mv help (tor though | had a sort of 
w-witted strength, | did not have the co-ordinated handiness 
practicality usually native to the sailor) It might be fun 

Ol Week. even nonth. but to live here meant accepting 


the terms of the most abject poverty. would be almost tanta 
por | thought. to renoun » 2 id ltovethe j 
mount, lou! ( enouncing the world altogether, and 


hen ' } t h-yt 
when [| reflected in what dead earnest we would be playing 
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the game in winter, | simply laughed: of course it was out of 


the question. Yet why had these shacks come to represent some- SDD DIDDY DP DDD DP DD Dd D-DD Ip SP Mo DP My HP DMM MMS Dp mom SoM DM 
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thing to me of an indefinable goodness, even a kind of greatness’ DN 


AAS 


CAEP A ETA Ed 


And some shadow of the truth that was later to come to me, 
seemed to steal over my soul, the feeling of something that 


man had lost, of which these shacks and cabins, brave against 


the elements, but at the mercy of the destroyer, were the help- 


pp ad 


less yet stalwart symbol, of man’s hunger and need for beauty, 
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for the stars and the sunrise 
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First we had decided to stay only till the end of September 


SF 
o7 
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But the summer seemed just beginning and by the middle of 


229 


October we were still there, and still swimming every day. By 


>= 


the end of October the glorious Indian summer was still golden 
and by the middle of November we had decided to stay the 
winter. Ah, what a life of happiness had now opened before 


us! The first frosts came, and there was silver driftwood on the 


POP ART AERA CA 
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beach, and when it grew too cold to swim we took walks 


mH} HH]95H"995H-55H-55H—) 
704 


through the forest where the ice crystals crackled like rock 


sy 
704 


candy under our feet. And then came the season of fogs, and 
sometimes the fog froze on the trees and the forest became 


a crystal forest. And at night, when we opened the window, 


POPPER A FF 


from the lamps within our shadows were projected out to sea. 
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on the fog, against the night, and sometimes they were huge Z 
sedate vie 7 ¢ “ . , 
menacing A A legend a little after his own time 
. a 
And about this time we began to reflect with wonder: this R : 
: ” In his own time as an adopted Canadian, from land four years ago, leaving behind in B. ¢ 
is Our first home a 1939 off and on until his death in 1957, Mal a few million words of manuscript. They in 
; : - colm Lowry was a squatter in a series of cluded a novel, October Ferry to Gabriola 
So cach morning, before the really cold days when I got zy waterfront cabins on the Indian Arm of = (an island in the Gulf of Georgia wher 
Wf. Id be wakened bv 1 ife’s c ; hil oN Burrard Inlet. across the harbor from Van Lowry lived for a time), which will be pul 
ee WOU UC Wakenee DY My WHE S COMMECHS While A couver. This is where he wrote the final draft lished in 1962: and a volume of short storie 
: : +e a“ *r the ‘lL ab S ar Us ¢ d ‘ hy Dwell 
lighting the fire and making the coffee. as if now upon “s of Under the Volcano, a novel about a dipso He ir ) Lord From Heaven Thy I 
: ; ‘ on maniac destroying himself. which was pub Place, published now 
continual sunrise of our life. a contmual awakening. And it ay lished in 1947 With this book the late Malcolm Low: 
7 Like everything else Lowry wrote, Under has become the kind of literary celebrity tha 
seemed to me that until | knew her | have lived my whole oN the Volcano is autobiographical; Lowry was the live Malcolm Lowry never was. In 1 
lj farkne a a dipsomaniac destroying himself. Although cent weeks the international editions of fin 
ite in darkness a hardly a critic in the English-speaking world Magazine have reported knowledgeably or 
At night. sometimes all seemed still. at rest on the beach oN failed to call this book and its author great the Lowry cultists The New York Time 
Aig sit ry ‘ A Lowry published nothing during the next ten Book Review has adjured its readers not to 
and the flats, wrapped in a quictude of reflection. Even the * years but a few fragments in literary maga gossip about Lowry’s life because hi york 
oN zines. Now and then a writer or musician is more important 
barnacles slept, we felt. But we found we had never made a an sought him out, in the shanty on the Indian No doubt. But Lowry wrote only about 
P ‘ ; r a Arm or, in winter, barricaded bv bottles in a own life, and among these short pieces 1s on 
greatel mistake. It is only at night that this great world of the os cheap Vancouver hotel room. They learned that tells the love story of Lowry Secor 
; . 4 A ie S gl ‘ > *s son [ " storv is a i Same tin 
windrow and tide-tlats really wakes up. We discovered that A who he was: an English cotton broker on marriage. The love story is at tl i 
7 “— born in Ty a rebdel Who shipped to iT rw StTOTY O le exultan reegdom of spiri 
( 1909 bel wh hipped th th { f tt Itant f 1 f sy 
there were little shellfish called Chinese Hats that only walked ‘ China Sea at 17, a romantic who tried two sometimes found on the windrow between thi 
4 : a wives and a dozen countries in his search for ea tides and the evergreen forest of B. ¢ 
at night, so that now when night fell, we had a standing joke. a a hideout from civilization This is the story not of his despair but of 
: : : , a He drank himself to death, finally, in Eng hop 1 shortened version appears 
and would turn to one another laughing to say in sepulchral + 
tones It IS night, and the ( hinese Hats are On the move a from HEAR US O LORD FROM HEAVIN THY DWELLING PLACE / Vealcooli Le 
Drinking water had begun to constitute one of our most 4s Copyright, 1961, Margerie Bonner Lowry. Published by J. B. Lipp Comp 
. 7 “~ t appeare wo i t 1x 
f 
serious problems. The Scotsman had left us a small barrel PR 
‘ 
. . se 
filled with fresh water and told us that he always replenished 
this by rowing to a spring about half = CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 FELLA LIAL LLL ALLL LALLA LLL LL LE LE LE LE ELK EEL LOE 
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HAROLD WILSON: / cho, 





JOSEPH GRIMOND: /.//) HUGH GAITSKELL: (abhor. 
i \s things stand now, it seems almost iImpossi- 
Pe & by eo 5 y a va E x : fe ble that they could be thrown out before the 
1d of this decade. In fact. some objective ob- 
SUrver dike Harvard's Professor Samuel Beet 
- i : 8 ire beginning to debate the possibilities of 
: Britain's entering an era of one-party rule 
On he Labor party stands chance f 
opping the Conservatives from eclipsing the 
The ¢ ~ 7 ’ j e 4 , , Li | MP S ( dian Liberal part cord ot enty-t 
Ni Conset s in office. But Labor. after te irs 
( l '- } he) fed (Lite { ( } I I DOS mn. IS In SOrT Sti R { sp 
marine’ ox iia gore F he H ( ‘ ( H d sic policies-—including notably d 
‘ t H . t | d turther state controls d exh ted 
AY ( | Why ane ( \ h } y d flounderi fter factional fights. th ul 
ft i he t l-vear seemed quite inc OVE 
fOUS apparel | British | Is. heartened just now 
clei y iy / MW / sie ( Eve C l-counc v ih ld vreater SUDPOT n 
; I if s ( elections, attracted uy > percent o 
( ( é ( / - (fail } d ( t } tv ! ctio 
/ «f ea lla ‘/ — ‘ . y c ( ( eguential 
S tf l« ne 
old | y f Vlaclea ‘ ‘ er ¢ Ede d M It din Briton see } Il this 
ru r ot British calmly indeed. He hasn ot really mad at 
( eu j ‘ his I II curren hold since Suez nd the he was mad 
morit ol. htl ( " hundred nd thei OSTIN ecuuse the sick ind Vuvering Eden 
LESLIE F. HANNON sa seein 64, Alter thet? didn’t gwe Nasser a Bondy suse, To repeat 
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R. A. BUTLER: Conservative 


(with apologies) an overworked slogan, Mr 
Average Man has “never had it so good” and 
he wants things to stay that way 

The news that Britain’s trade deficit was a 
thumping billion pounds last year doesn’t filter 
down to the pubs. The recent increase in the 
direct cost of the National Health Service (from 
fourteen cents to twenty-eight cents for each 
drug prescription) did cut slightly into spending 


money, but working men are well aware that 


today’s average wage In manufacturing of $4 
a week is well up on, say, the 1950 figure 
(Actually, it's just over 100 percent higher.) 
Even the removal of surtax on incomes of up 
to $14,000 in the last budget an unabashed 
Tory move to give more incentive to the boss 


didn't seem to anger the workers deeply. 


IN PARLIAMENT, IT’S TORY VERSUS TORY 


A crowd of off-duty railwaymen in a pub 
close to Paddington didn't show any choler 
when asked about the appointment of Dr 
Richard Beeching, an executive of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, as the new rail czar at 
the unheard-of salary of $70,000 (his predeces- 
sor got $28,000). “Wish I had half his luck,” 
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SELWYN LLOYD: Conservative. 


was one comment. “He only gets a fraction of 
that after tax,” 
grimly 


said another man, who added 
“and he'll earn every penny of it 

The core of the whole matter is that unem- 
ployment in Britain is 1.5 percent of the work- 
ing force Deposits in the people s bank” (Post 
Office Savings, Premium Bonds, etc.) stand at 
When Harold 


Macmillan says “I do not remember 


a record seven billion dollars 
iny period 
in my lifetime when the economy has been so 
sound and the prosperity of our 
widely spread 


people so 
do you want to go ahead on 
the lines which are succeeding so well?” The 
answer comes back, “Yes, please. sir 

One of the major curiosities of the current 
political scene is that the telling opposition to 
the Conservatives has for months been most 
A Cana- 
dian reporter, remembering the steady partisan 
wrangling of Ottawa, must adjust to the sight 
and sound of true-blue Tories lambasting the 
government for promising fifty million dollars 
of public money to the Cunard company for a 
new liner to replace the Queen Mary, and other 
matters of equal weight. Sir John Vaughan- 
Morgan observed of the Cunard deal: “The 


strongly expressed by Conservatives 





DUNCAN SANDYS: Conservative 


Russians launch a man into space and the Brit 


ish launch a white elephant upon the ocean 

(Labor leaders didn’t oppose the bill.) Then 
too, Lord Salisbury accuses the government of 
selling British African colonists down the rivet 
Sir Cyril Black. who heads the Moral Law De 
fense Association, thunders that the Tories 
encourage vice by not banning nude shows in 
clubs and theatres. Lord Hinchingbrooke ac 

cuses Macmillan of failing the Commonwealth 
in the South African crisis “through ineptitude 
lack of foresight, lack of planning and lack of 
energy) Sixty-nine Conservatives actually 
voted against their government on the issue of 
corporal punishment for certain offenses 


(they're for it, but Home Secretary R. A. But- 


ler isn't) 

Another home-made rod for the govern 
ments broad back 1s the ten-year-old Bow 
Group. This ginger team of young Tories—-in 


the House and out—prods and goads the party 
hierarchy without let. {t recently attacked the 
government's decision to abandon conscription 
in peacetime, and scared the party by advocat- 
ing that parents should pay to send children to 


state schools. CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 
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on the night train to Lisbon 


ry 7 
lo THe SNe 


cre f police POSTHY as 


passport NS pe cto? S thre 


sleepy Canadian looked like any other not-quite-bright 


lourist, 
CHUHHING 


breadth ¢ 


couple bm dh VE ye. Sif pare 


NCO DOS blavdleé ollie j 


Bruce Hutchison! 


Little did hey ({UESS that this IALA LL Was a 


, : ahs 
vor of a dozen HdiyS- 


j 


rm fact, than 


Can i cho ind 


sprang involuntartl from 


KEPT MY ARCTIC CHILL 


a normal Canadian before \h said 


he in French no better than mine, “it 


is formidable 
One owes it I insisted tO speuk 
the true. Regard, then. a man of 


honor. exquisite and vertical like this 
and that 

I intended to state that I was a re 
spectable tourist who felt a warm af 
fection for the less privileged nations 
but as the words came out | found 
myself saving that | loved hot lemon 
with my tea ver) Ive imWwasys con 
tended that our Canadian high schools 


dont teach French right 


That wily devil winked at the sol 
diers and remarked briskly It is for 
midable.” Then. summoning up his 
last fragments of French. he inquired 
why | was frying oysters on the top of 
the train. Or so | understood him. It 
sounded crazy even in Port val t’ il 
I realized that he was trving to trap 


me. You can never trust these devious 
F1 opeans 


fo show him that a Canadian cits 


zen would stand no nonsense. | said 
with dignits I am an editor, of a 
verity. One ts writing for journals 


numerous and impotent 
Steels 
\ Writel ot 


journalisms. It is indeed formidable 


Hal” he exclaimed and 


glint came into his eves 


I saw that | had made a fatal mis 
take when he added The things will 
arrange themselves indubitably. But 


yes. the passports. of the soonest 


it no. absolute 1 said. for I 
had seen too much of foreign travel to 
surrender my passport lightly. | had 
carried it for weeks fastened with two 


sufetv pins in my inside coat pocket 


heart and kept my hand 


SO lose! p ssed CoUInst ‘ fea 
f po tis tha n rm Was pel 


py WRIT Ke thos po ¢ 
Nuapoles on the ve of Waterloo. As 
| kep th and deep i 
) m & NIppins 
s eneralis YOR FTN 
1 t f ( h 0 para 
l is Peop!l doa ood 
’ \ c } 
I did 
port P 
No | p 
n { | rf | 
( na if 
t 


An aged crone sat by a gullerimey 
fire 


the shadows, and a luscious young 


some cul-throat fellows lurked in 





woman, Ughtl sheathed in black silk 
embraced me fondly. The work of 
counter-espionage is) the same the 


world over. But they wouldn't get any 


of Canadas strategic secrets oul of 


the rst agent he was fat and oily 
and wore a cruel leer under his point 
mustache asked me in English 


vhy TP owas spying on Portugal 


In French FT answered It is for- 
nuidable 

lust come clean said the second 
uvent tiny man of rodent tace If 
not He rubbed his hands to 


gether, making the knuckles crack 
npleasantly 
It is: formidable.” | whispered in 


hoarse Voce 


HE'D BEEN READING PICKERSGILL 

Wise guy. huh?” the fat one snarl- 
d. “We'll give vou one more chance 
What's the gross national product of 
Cunada in constant dollars” 

Where does Fleming hide his rev- 


yes 


enue surplus 

Has Pearson turned socialist? 

When will Tommy Douglas start 
the revolution?” 

Will Jim Covne be vour next dic 
ator? 

Has Hees stopped shipping guns to 
Castro?” 

The questions were fired at me like 
bullets. PE kept my head and murmured 
that the thing was formidable 

All right.” the rodent growled, 
we'll give him the treatment. Fire o1 
water?” 

Start with tire the other grunted 
Not necessarils vater but water if 
Necessar ) 1 could see from. his 


sneer that he had been reading Jack 


Pickersaill’s life of Mackenzie King 


These secret agents know everything 
Phey pushed the girl roughly from 
ro d mv neck and hurled her to the 
Hoo The cron ifted a red-hot 
ron 
This ol Ik | vhat appened 
vht hay ist mention the 
t ts hel ho \ageeraliol as a 
ne to foreign travelers 


\ctually. when | awakened on the 


n next morning we were rolling in 
oO Lisbo Ihe vovernment. official 
handed e back n passport and 
hook 1 ! | Isaw through 
} ption t thought it best to 
, | | 


he Phere. as | had anticipated 
cout it i | 1 air of careless 
| } 
norticia 
re 1 
‘ i] 0 i a 0 l 
' ’ ' diy 
( if ¢ ‘ Pitts 
j { - 
4 ere YU i. ! CK li 
( rt Nn i GUrink he bo 
1. | escaped their obvious an 
‘ lartin iOown an alley ine 
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Sid 


< 


cee ee 


v behind 
1 s€a vod's 
Seallop 


necklace 


a ( rde, Paris.» 


Rising in majesty from the ocean’s 
depths, this was a sea god as the ancients 


imagined him. 


Why does he wear a necklace of 
scallop shells? The reason is as old as 
history. As long as man can remember 
the scallop has been symbolic of the sea 


of the 


and of the voyage to far shores 
quest that makes men defy the sea’s 


wrath—the unknown. 


It was the emblem of Holland’s Order 
of St. James. Of the Knights of St. 
Michael in France. Of medieval pilgrims 
in Spain. Of men rallying ‘round 
England’s King Richard the First in the 
Crusades 


Today as the trademark of Sheil Oil 
Company of Canada, Limited, this 
symbol travels with many of Canada’s 
oilmen—travels with them as they seek 
out new oilfields in our forests, our far 


north and our rugged Rockies. 


Under this symbol Shell seeks out 
new ways to bring you better gasolines 
and motor oils. Better petro-chemicals. 
Better weapons for the farmer's war 
against insects and plant diseases. Better 
ways of exploring oil’s deepest mysteries, 
to make the amazing versatility of 


petroleum work for you. 


When you see the sign of the shell, 
think of, it as the symbol of our never- 
ending quest for new ideas, for better 
products from petroleum and _ better 
ways to serve you. Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Limited. 1961 —Our SOth 


fymiversary in Canada 











same basic scheme of fortifications and 


in many places the front lines were only 
thirty or forty yards apart. Along the 


whole of Western Furope there was hard 





y a single front-line soldier of either 


side who could not make himself per 
sonally acquainted with his opposite 


a lull in 


number merely by waiting for 
the barrage and slightly raising his voice 

Both sides thrust out narrow trenches 
into No Man’s Land, or the Devil Strip 
Both sides maintained listening posts 
there amid the tangles of shell craters 
and barbed wire. A’ primitive and sar 
donic humor surrounded all these haz 
ardous enterprises. New place - names 
sprang up: Plug Street, Wipers, The Pig 
gery, Goldfish Farm, the Devil's Elbow 
the Doll’s House, Rats’ Paradise, The 
Barbary Coast and Lovers’ Walk. In the 
wettest, coldest trenches the infantrymen 
not infrequently got what sleep they 
could standing up and leaning against the 
sodden sandbags. For amusement they 
filled old jam tins with clay and odds and 
ends of metal, put fuses and guncotton 
in them and hurled them at the neighbor 
ing trenches. The standard front-line tour 
was four days, but often tt was much 
less. After that, exhaustion or despond 


ency became a threat to moral 
A vital toehold in Belgium 


When the Canadian First Division left 
the dank plain of Salisbury for the 


danker and far more dangerous plain of 
Belgium, it was with a feeling of relief 


and anticipation. The division had at 


important job to do and the job was 


easily understood Although they ha 
] 


| 


been thwarted in their first attempt at an 


encircling breakthrougl th CGrermans 


had taken virtually all of Belgiu 





cept the old cloth-manufacturing city of 


Ypres. The reluctance of the Allied com 


mand to abandon the city, while it wi 


to create endless debate in th Cal lo 
come, had a strategic purpose behind it 
Ypres commanded a canal that enterec 
the North Sea about halfway betwee 
Dunkirk and stend Far more mn 

portant, it stood directly in the path t 
St. Omer, and St. Omer in turn was th 


crossroads to the Channel! ports of Dur 


kirk, Calais. and Boulogne. Sin wars 


do not have control groups, it cannot be 


said what might have happened if Yp 
had been lost in the first German su 
to the northwest in 1914 \i i 
least it would have become more diflicul 
for Britain and the Britt 
' 


| 
nd reinforcements to France and te 


upply them properly. But in anv ca 


1 dominions to 


the Allies were stil! holding the bul: in 


front of Ypres in the spring of 1915 and 


1 key part of the bulge was held by tl 


Canadians 


In tront of the ty there la i Wallov 
of sunken road or held ny wood 
ind trenches In mid-April , it 
Canadian d ION LOOK OV fror 
of four thousand yards fror n | nc 
Fieventh Division. Nothing in their train 
ing and indoctrination had prepared then 
tor what they found lhrough tacit 
emi-t the | ch and Cn lar 7 
that part of the front had spent m ot 
th nt void nvth | iI ( 
pert tol ho of hostihi th f 
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Ne other agazine in 
so ably interprets international 
news from the Canadian view 
point, and at the same time 
provides: such broad coverage 
of current events in our own 


country. 
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fare the front-line defenses that the 
Canadians took over and were ordered 
not to yield were primitive and insecure 
even by the prevailing standards. They 
found no continuous trench, but only 
a series Of unconnected ditches two or 
three feet deep. The customary breast- 
work of sandbags was extraordinarily 
flimsy. In many places it was not even 
thick enough to stop a sniper’s bullet 
The rear part of the trenches called 
the parados did not have the cus 
tomary reverse breastwork to offer pro 
tection from shrapnel breaking behind 
\ captain of the Canadian Engineers 
making an official report on the condition 
of a section of the trenches, described 


the ground where the men stand in the 


firing position” as being “paved with 
rotting bodies and human excreta In 
places the purapet was only six inches 


thick and two feet high and almost every 
where it was open to enfilading fire 

To the French. well versed in and well 
equipped tor artillery fighting, these 


muddy scars on the face of the Ypres 


salient had been hardly more than obser 
ion posts to be abandoned and repos 
sessed al their convenience. But when 


the Canadian division took over the left 
of the line of the British Second Army 
assignment had far less flexibility 

Near the battered little village of St 


Julien there was one of those precious 
tthe wrinkles in the ground called the 
Gravenstafel Ridge There was also a 


the stand of oak trees. hardly as large 
as an Ontario farmer's back maple lot 
called the St. Julien Wood. The Cana 
dians’ chief assignment was to deny these 
two tiny fragments of Belgium to the 
enemy) 

According to their training and instruc 
tion the way to do so was to hold their 
trenches. For any unit that lost a section 
of its torward fortifications the standing 
vas to counterattack at once and 
take it back. To give up a trench was to 
lose honor, hope and the bare expectancy 
ot ife 

By modern standards the Canadian 
division that held this assignment was a 
big and deep division, with each of. its 


three infantry brigades four battalions 


JASPER 





strong. From the seventeenth of April to 
the twenty-second they spent much of 
their time trying to deepen and strength- 
en their flimsy and reeking trench posi- 
tions, but for the bitter ordeal that was 
to give them their baptism of fire they 
were prepared only by their own inner 
resources of courage and instinct 

Iwo French divisions stood at the 
Canadians’ left, one a territorial unit, the 
other made up of Algerian conscripts. On 
this part of the front German prisoners 
taken as early as the middie of March 
had told their captors that cylinders of 
poison gas were being stored in the 
trenches opposite Ypres. On April 13 a 
German deserter actually showed up with 
i primitive gas mask consisting of a wad 
of cloth soaked in protective chemicals 
lo intelligence officers of the French 
Eleventh Division, soon to be relieved by 
the Canadians. he reported that the Ger- 
mans had prepared twenty cylinders of 
gas for every forty metres of front 

On April 14 the Germans accused the 
French of using gas at Verdun. Although 
the accusation was false, the fact it was 
made might have suggested the Germans 
were getting ready to “retaliate 

When Ferry, the local French com 
mander, handed over his trenches to the 
Canadians he told them they might soon 
be attacked by gas. He had already pass 
ed on the same opinion to his corps com 
mander, along with a proposal to shel 
the German trenches in the hope of 
lestroying the gas cylinders. His corp 
commander not only overruled him but 
caused him to be dismissed for passing 
on the frightening reports of impending 
gas warfare to the British troops on his 
flank. By the time the Canadian division 
actually reached the trenches. the talk 
of gas had become a little stale, a story 
for frightening newcomers to the foul 
weird land of Flanders. The British corps 
sent a few reconnaissance planes over 
the German trenches to look for gas 
evlinders. but spotted none. The corps 
commander, Sir Herbert Plumer. finally 
relaved the reports of an impending gas 
attack to his divisional commanders with 


the warning that he did so only “for 


What it was worth 


By Simpkins 
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‘‘How's that for a good imitation?” 
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If the Allies’ assessment of the immi- 
nence and effectiveness of gas as a major 
weapon of war was at fault it was no 
more so than that of their enemy. To 
the German high command, steeped in 
orthodoxy, the slender canisters of chlo- 


be a major 


rine had never appeared to 
Instrument of war. Rather they were a 
new toy, one that might or might not 
work. Certainly the German commanders 
were not ready to make heavy invest 
ments in them. So. although the enemys 
had a strong striking force of four Civi 
sions ready, only one division was in 
reserve When the first gas attack began 
Neither the individual German infantry 
man, clutching his strange wad of a res- 
pirator, nor the high command was pre 
pared to exploit success, for no decisive 
success Was expected 

But none of this was known to the 
Canadian soldiers who brewed their tea 


ind munched on their bully-beef and 


hardtack in the trenches before St. Julien 
on the morning of April 22. 1915. It 
soon turned to a fine tresh day too 


calm for the Germans to spill forth their 
chlorine as it had been planned for them 
to do shortly after dawn. But they kept 
up their shelling and lobbed at least one 
of their high-explosive coalboxes, five 
feet long and a ton in weight, into Ypres 
farly in the morning they mounted a 
ywisker than usual artillery attack on the 
forward trenches and dropped in a few 
ras Shells. But on balance the day seem- 
ed like almost any other that is, a 
day to be endured and, if possible, sur 


vived, and if not the hell with it 
Mouth organs were available 


Early in the afternoon the Canadian 
Third Infantry Brigade asked its division 
al headquarters to send up some mouth 
organs and playing cards. It was inform- 
ed that cards were out of stock bul a 
hundred mouth organs were available 
The long day went on. In the nearby 
German trenches they tested the wind 
again, and found it still wanting. But by 


late afternoon a little breeze had risen 


and the Germans at last released then 
gas 

It came across the low-lying fields as 
a drifting tog that some men saw as erey, 
SOTe as vellow, some as Lreen 

When the cloud of gas struck the 
Algerian conscripts on the left of the 
\llicd line they simply broke and ran 
This had not been their war to begin 
itt They were only there because they 


had been made to come and now. as the 


choking fumes enveloped them, then 
only thought was to get away They 
threw away their rifles and raced. crying 
ahead of the deadly cloud. Many. ove 
taken clutched = the throats Wart fell 
nto he canals ind roadside Hitches 
SOME 4 Ile ho 1OOs t ) 
theu kh OUNTE t n ad 
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the left of the Allied line had virtually 
ceased to exist. Where they had stood 


there ws 


Ss now a beckoning gap three 
miles wide. The Germans came storming 
across the fields with bayonets high and 
no one to resist them and soon were 
within four miles of Ypres itself. In 
reaching there they completely turned 
the flank of the Canadian division and 
left it naked and untended. Had they 
pushed on to take the city. more than 
fifty thousand British troops and nearly 
two hundred cannon would have been 
enveloped. But three things stopped the 
Germans: their lack of any master plan 
at the level of high command: the terror 
and discomfort the advancing soldiers 
met as they themselves stumbled over 
their writhing enemies into the gas cloud 
they had created: and perhaps above 


ever\thing else the unreckoning and un- 





reckonable valor of the Canadian divi 
sion 

Entirely aside from the advantage thei 
gas attack had given them. the Germans 
held an advantage on the main ap 
proaches to Ypres of more than two men 
to every one. Twenty-one British bat 
talions confronted forty-two German 
battalions, and twelve of the British bat 
talions belonged to the oversized Cana 
dian division. [oO make matters far worse, 
an already scandalous shortage of am- 
munition on the British front had been 


worsened by the demands of the cam 


1 the 
last half of April the British in’ France 


paign at Gallipoli, then beginning. | 


had been driven to a cruel scale of 
itillery rationing: an |8-pounder gun 
wus allowed to fire two rounds of am- 
munition a dav: a field howitzer could 
fire three and a medium howitzer six 

With gas ahead and overwhelming ar- 
tillery superiority behind. the German 
infantry came across the fields like an 
ancient Saxon horde. with standard-bear 
ers racing in front to mark the captured 
trenches 

The litthe oak forest near St. Julien — 
soon to be renamed Kitchener's Wood 

was one of the tiny bits of ground 
Where the question of ownership was par- 
ticularly vital. In the main breakthrough 
a battery of 4.7-inch guns attached to 
the French by a London division was 
overrun in the wood and captured The 
Germans kept it in action and turned the 
guns on the half-encircled Canadian di 
Vision Ss real 

As midnight settled over the battlefield 
two battalions of the Canadian division 
Set out to recapture the wood and the 
guns that threatened to annihilate them 
ind their comrades from the rear. Their 
method was grotesquely valiant and gro 
tesquels outdated eight litthe waves of 


men marching through the dark fields 
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Germans were inflicting greater losses 
than they sustained. Altogether the Allies 
were to lose sixty thousand in killed 
wounded and missing in this brief and 
furious battle. The most damaging blows 
of all, proportionally were felt by the 
Canadian division. Within twelve hours 
one of its battalions, the Tenth, had been 
reduced in effective strength from more 
than 800 to 193. Another. the Sixteenth 
could muster only 250 men. But the 
ordeal of Ypres was far from ended in 
the first eruption. The two_ crushed 
French divisions on the left rallied slight- 
ly. British reinforcements arrived and the 
sorely weakened Canadians still held a 
line of trenches when dawn broke on 
April 23, less than twelve hours afte 
they had seen the first wave of chlorine 

Through that second day the Third 
Infantry Brigade withstood repeated at- 
tacks. All along the regrouping British 
and Canadian tront, battalions, com- 
panies and platoons jabbed at the Ger- 
mans in a series of suicidal attacks whose 
only but essential purpose was to per- 
suade the enemy he was facing resolute 
and organized opposition. At least four 
times the Germans opposite the Canadian 
positions tried to sweep from thei 
trenches and add more ground to the 
seven square miles they had already won 


But each time they were driven back 
Men in miner’s helmets appeared 


There was, providentially, no optimism 
The survival of the Canadian division 
and indeed of the whole of the Allies’ 
northwestern position was still in the 
direst) jeopardy The fact that after 
twenty-four hours it had not collapsed 
but had even shown some. sign of 
strength was not taken by those on the 
ground as a sign of hope As the second 
night set in, local commanders began 
grimly passing out cotton bandoleers and 
ordering kettles of water to be placed 
on the ground immediately behind the 
parapets of the trenches they still held 
The instinct of every good battalion com 
mander told him that gas would come 
again with the first favorable breeze. By 
now most of the waiting men knew there 
was some chance of living through an 
other gas attack by breathing through 
wet cloth. So they worked and Waited 
hrough the night, repairing their trenches 
is best they could 

At stand-to on the early morning of 
the twenty-fourth a few signal rockets 
soared overhead. Two German planes 
chugged across the Canadian trenches 


and then chugged back home. In a min 


ute the whole array of German artillery 
opened up and the Canadian sentries 
peering across the scarred and flickering 


strip of No Man's 


had been half expecting. Above the Ger 


Land saw what they 


man parapets a few Knots of men in 
miner’s helmets appeared. They thrust 
forth long dark hoses and in the inter- 
stices in the crump of falling shells the 
Waltit Canadians heard a vast hissing 
Then, almost at once, they saw the green- 
grev-vellow fog of chlorine rolling to- 
ward them avain. And now once more 
the German infantry came storming 
across the black. cratered, city-block-long 
stretch of No Man’s Land. And now 


another unpredict 


ible disaster fell on the 
holders of the trenches 

Their basic infantry weapon was the 
already controversial Ross rifle. It was, 
by common agreement, a superb rifle fo: 
target shooting and Sam Hughes, himself 
a shot of nearly championship calibre, 
was one of the many experts who vouch- 
ed for it 

But for all its accuracy the Ross was 
subject to jamming in heavy action. It 
was not an effective weapon in_ the 


rough-and-tumble of a war where men 
often did not begin shooting until they 
were no further apart than the width of 
a good-sized sitting room. In this fighting 
the Ross rifle failed. Its too delicately 
tooled bolts and cartridge chambers 
seized against each other in the heat 
generated by quick fire. Without warning 
hundreds of Canadian infantrymen found 
they could do nothing but weep, curse 
or pray in the face of the advancing 
Germans and attempt to pry loose thei 
jammed rifle bolts with trenching shovels 
or the heels of their big army boots 

The gas too proved more damaging 
than had been expected. On the first day 
of the attack its power to destroy the 
human body had been established. But 
now, as became apparent, it could 
destroy the human will. In the last 
minutes of a fatal exposure the victim 
lost all desire to live. Many a man who 
fell before chlorine greeted his fate with 
words no more memorable than the plea 
Go away and let me die!” 

As the Germans clawed and hammered 
their way into the forward trenches be 
hind the pall of gas, the disorder and 
ack of communication became so great 
that companies, battalions and even bri 
gades found themselves isolated and ap 
parently fighting alone. Gradually the 
front was forced back another half mile 
Except for the handful of men who were 
trapped there and went on fighting, the 
vital village of St. Julien itself was aban- 
doned. But against the threat of a com 
plete collapse in the Allied position, the 
Canadian Eighth Battalion clung im 
placably to the equally vital welt of land 
called the Gravenstafel Ridge The Third 
Infantry Brigade attacked and closed the 
gap to the Second Brigade. The Germans 
attacked again with gas toward Ypres on 
May 2, ten days after the first assault 
Another attack came in on May 4; the 
Ypres salient, although almost wholly 
flattened out, was again firmly held 

Of the little Canadian contingent raised 
so quickly and rushed so quickly into 
battle, over six thousand men one in 
five were killed, wounded or missing 

The individual Canadian soldier and 
the individual Canadian commander had 
no idea, of course, what part his deeds 
of desperate resolve were playing in the 
grand plan. This was continually being 
debated far to the rear. General Si 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, who had original 
ly been in charge of the British corps on 
the left, was fired because he kept in 
sisting that it was up to the French to 
restore the left flank. On a higher plane 
General Foch, the French commander in 
the north, and Sir John French, the Brit- 
ish chief of staff, had been continually 
wrangling about what to do with Ypres 
in the total design. French wanted to 
abandon the salient, but Foch persuaded 
him not to do so. A week after the first 
German attack French won an admission 
from Foch that, far from reinforcing it 
he intended to draw off troops to mount 
an attack from Arras. French thereupon 
decided to shrink the salient within the 
boundaries which, in fact, had already 
been settled by the battalions on the 
ground 

Whether the redoubt at Ypres had 
ever made sense was a question still to 
be debated for decades. The British mili 
tary writer Liddell Hart offered this judg 
ment twenty years later: “Having for- 
feited sixty thousand men for the privi 
lege of acting as midwife. the British 
were then left to hold the most un- 
comfortably cramped target, at con- 
tinued expense, for over two years.” 


NEXT: MORE NAMES THAT MADE HIS- 
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ONE-PARTY RULE IN 
BRITAIN? CONTINUE d from page 2 





& favorite party game 
the next PM 
Certainly Labor members some of ' 
them, at any rate fought against the ; 


granting of an atom-sub base to the 
United States in Holy Loch. Others, and 
notably Harold Wilson, whacked hard 
on the budget issues, on stagnation in the 
export drive, and on the increased NHS 
charges. But these attacks on admittedly 
important issues just don’t seem to draw 
solid response from the electorate. The 
observer, studying the fact that 12,200,- 
000 Britons voted Labor in 1959, won 
ders where the devil these millions are 
today 

Here’s how some of the speculation on 


the parties fortunes runs 
THE TORIES 


It’s a popular indoor sport here to think 
ip superlatives. or epithets, for Harold 
Macmillan. “Supermac” is the old stand- 
by of his admirers—the thousands, even 
millions, in and out of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist As- 
sociations who believe that practically 
singlehanded, he keeps the party in 
power and its splinter groups in check 
Yurimac™ is the latest label—this from 
those who note, either in admiration or 


rritation, his lordly orbiting far above 





the earthlings moiling on both sides of 


the House. Rebellious Tory backbenchers 





have recently called him the Ditherer” 
and “Littl Englander’—the last a sneer 

I eenly co-operative line with the 
United States Mac the Knife” was in 
vogue last ar. Flattery and calumny 

ve Macmillan unmoved—that’s “Mac 
he nflappablk Twice a week he deal 
wriefly with the earthlings at Question 
Time, then stalks off to run the country 
To eadquarters men cheerfully admit 


that half the time they haven't got the 


faintest idea what he’s Ip to 


An even livelier ndoo sport is trying 
to guess who Macmillan’s successor 
oC assuming hat is, the man is mortal 
The prime ministel s 67. He has given 
no hint of retirement I ven so, London’s 106.6 m.p.h : Micl cy I hon pson sel a one-Wa land pet dg record il 
lozens of political correspondents neve Bonneville in his Champion-sparked Challenger I 
tire of shuffling the Tory face cards for j 
new KINng S ° 
Since the first half of the nineteenth S ark Our Cal with Cham ions— 
entury, When there were six Conserva 
live prime ministers in their forties, no 


C onservalive inder SO has assumed the 
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if Macmillan set that ripe age as It is impractical to define in detail, the 
vn goal. Butler's chance would be divisions—they a not mere quarrels 
SA n indeed—he'd be 7 that have rent the Left. even in the past 
, | lain Macleod. no n the hot seat a two vears. Hundreds of thousands of 
Colonial Secret has long been p vords have been written. for instance, on 
( pea S e ru por oO { nit Ie the top pos { ost public of the controversies 
His luck has been to tnheri e wind of loes Labor stand on defense 
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Although Gaitskell, on the platform, 


makes obeisance to the doctrine—he goes 
no further than suggesting bringing it “up 
to date’—he ts certainly aware that this 
is not the right year, or perhaps decade, 


to be scaring the prosperous populace 


with dogma. In 1945, Britons were game 
for anything: in 1961, they've gone back 


to stolid complacency, putting their extra 


shillings into unit) trusts (the British 
phrase for investors’ syndicates) rather 
than dreaming of a brave new world 


Can Gaitskell cool this socialist: fervor, 
based on holy wri and still lead a 
socialist party , 

The Labor party has dumped only one 
leader in its history—George Lansbury 
in 1938. If Gaitskell should fall and 
he’s a whole lot tougher than his sobri 
est-—who 


would st 


quet of “Gaiters 





would replace I im 4 ( | anees are that 


there'd be a dog-eat-dog melee. There's 


no Nye Bevan standing head and shoul 
Deputy lead 


ders out of the ruck today 


er George Brown, a 47-year-old former 
union organizer, is practically Graitskell’s 
shadow and echo in public. anyway 


James Callaghan and Dents Healey. both 
also in their forties, are definite comers, 


though still some steps from the throne 


Dick Crossman rilliant but erratic 

lacks appeal as parliamentary leader, ac 

cording to veteran Labor journalists 
An inquirer gets the same knowing 


reaction when he checks the chances of 


Harold Wilson, vet on the basis of a 
year’s study it is Wilson who catches 
the imagination. At 45. he’s had sixteen 


vears in the House and ts best remem 
bered overseas aS President of the Board 
of Trade in the last Labor administration 
A council schoolboy who fought his way 
through to an Oxford fellowship, he ts 
patently the most forceful critic of the 
Conservatives. His acid wit is) already 
legendary. and he can use either the 
rapier oO} the cleave fe once taunted 
Macmillan about practising nepotism that 


o the cheek of a 


would “bring a blush 


Borgia pope 


THE LIBERALS 





As all hopeful) minorities must. the 
Liberal party here fires off a 24-gun 
salute to mark every apparent increase 
of popular support. Thus, in early sum 
re the were COCK a-hoop Heeause if 
borough-council elections. they contested 
794 seats and on I12 a net gain of 
86. In the same series of town-hall votes, 
he iv. the Tories had a net gain of 
10. A Liberal cannonade tn the spring 
celebrated increased support tn a few 
pari al nental t \ ciecl ons I onc Cal SC 
in increase of twenty percent in Liberal 
Fo respond Oe I 
le Supermac. hav ( 
nding home ) tbo , 
l ! \ } OVETSO aS ‘ ‘ 
h ( ett the thir t rit 
| pects 1} Lit l i ol 
nto po I 10 ne Asq } | it 
; ( 2715 sin il House 
\ t ne t c lropped to 
6 r AS) ( ahs) I O45 to 28 n 
ys ( ) t l s ( f he t 
} wails 
( i It to n ol 
cadersnit Jo G ) pa is 
perke p. The hands« $§-vear-ol 
ork ne Islands nd Bally cholar Na 
OTK we among ( I I OCh ! 
( . ould et The party stak 
chance mn tt Liquc 
of individua tatements often 
have that | emptiness that ts 
the hallmark of expensive p tblic relations 
handouts The part pposes state cor 
oO! of ndust to nstunce ind alse 
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capitalist monopoly—it’s for ‘“co-owner- 
ship.” 

In one aspect, at least, the Liberals 
the knives are 
Manuela Sykes, 


candidate for Ips 


can match the big outfits 
flashing inside the party 
prospective 


wich, 


Liberal 
accuses the party leadership of 
dumping Liberal principles in the hunger 
for more votes. Quoting the old saw that 
a radical is someone whose nose bleeds 
when someone else’s nose is punched. 
Miss Sykes suggest it applies with equal 
force to Liberals Who won't stick thei 
own necks out 
WITH THE LIFE of the present parlia 
ment nearly half spent. analysts for all 
three parties are examining every straw 
in the wind and gingerly recording every 
beat in the country’s political pulse. With 
marvellous dexterity, a/l parties find some 
cheer in all the local-bodv votes. Labor 
tor instance, which lost 223 seats in the 
borough elections, congratulated itself for 
holding on to a quarter of the large gains 
t made in similar elections in 1958 

The Conservatives seem to be on 


guard. particularly almost 


against the 
inevitable Complacency that goes with a 
string of large majorities. The slaughter 
of the Canadian Liberals tn 1957 is well 
remembered in Smith Square. the Tory 
headquarters. George Christ, in an edi 


torial in the Tory party paper. warned 


recently, “Continuance in office can breed 


complacency and flabbiness. Parties can 
lose their impetus, their zeal for evolving 
new ideas. Then the country decides it’s 
time for a change But the Conse 
valives point to the youth of their MPs 
as insurance against complacency. They 
have sixty members forty and under 
other hand, has only 


At the opposite end of the scale 


Labor on the 
twelve 
thirty Laborites are in their seventies. but 
only six Tories 

When 


topics 


Labor refuses to be staumpeded 


they are concerned with wider 
than the party’s internal guerrilla wat 
fare, spokesmen open the well-thumbed 
record book and relate the solemn truth 
that if they had won only 1,500,000 more 
votes in 1959 they'd be in power today 
That was the Tory majority and it 
translates into a shade under 5.6. pet 
cent of the electorate or, more important 
ly. into 100 seats. The pendulum swings 
they say, and what goes up must come 
down 

Kut) perhaps there is a new factor 
changing the chemistry of British politics 

the evolution of a less class-conscious 
socielsy Fven the most hidebound reac 


tionary or the most embittered radical 


would surely admit that education for the 


nasses has improved immeasurably in 
the last twenty years. One telling svmbol 
ve nty-five percent of all undergraduates 
Oxtord ire now SUPporles I SOM’ 
manne the state. Longer and bett 
education is breakit dow ditional 
vehefs of th I knows me pl ICk Varicl 
ncomes of the mass have increased 
amatically: the Hsappearance of i 
ted and ineradicable pover Nn Ong 
ration has demolished the oncepl 
! One Lids’ » DO 1 Cl inotnel pool 
did | rading banks for th iccounNtl 
ol orkingmen just One It the 
ple act of ! cheque | Deer 
l symbol | e since the Bank | 
England is founde n 1694 
I nd continued prospe 
probably mak the terms ornlt las 
pps clas | c iningiess 


on the simple assumption tha he work 
could never desert the workers’ part 

A ld seal h loom. And any To whe 

convince himself tha he chaps 

ilwa lo the rigt thir ould ih 
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he old 
the finer the taste... 
and Calvert Old Rye 


is blended from 
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choice whiskies aged 





in 20-year-old casks 
for a smoother, more 


satisfying taste 














OLD RYE 


CANADIAN RYE WHISKY 
CALVERT DISTILLERS LIMITED 
AMMERSTBUR NTAR 


An outstanding whisky 
within the reach of every Canadian. 
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PLUNGE 


Get in the swim with Tampax! 


Why slice weeks off the summer mont! 
weeks when you feel you can ge 
wimn 1O >| vher vi void 

swimming WCOCK when YOu VOI 

dancing, tennis, all of summer’s bright 
moments? Why not switch to Tampax? 


Tampax internal sanitary protectio 


‘ ! 
lets vou do everything you'd normally 


waler, 


o fresh! Thanks to a 


smooth applicator, insertion 


sy. Your fingers never touch 





the Lampax. You can forge 
odor, forget about chafing— ¢ that 
cuused by exce perspiratiol 

lake the cool wa lak | nod 
Way. take to tampaNr Ava b 1 
choice of three absorbenc (Reg 
ular, Supe iul I \\ ( ¢ 
pro is al old. J t! } 

nart young moderns wi e lampan 
Canadian bampan Corp ners 
Limited, Bart Ontal 

















ie) 


was facing 


I or ) t nter sol c 
ru ) )n 
h a nd rowed to the 
t \ ol PRIVATE 
PROPERTY KEEP OFF 
But | » fill the barrel ar 
} t is! } Someone Came run 
ne ck th ope gesticulating angril 
} t oO et the boat Wa 
i hard aground with the n 
is nt of the barre one of its 
hoop osened, and h rT 
\ ho not onl vas the barre 
[ I had neal ink n 
. ) Oat loo M 1 Was CI I 
ind no " n Tar is angi 
" t nd we could scarcel 
} ott , { n the « if el 
one of our ve first which ensued A 
na ( lecided to leav for good 
hen | t sight of the canister th 
beacl As 1 imined it t sun cam 
nal ) tir pale siiver ght whil 
tt i A till falling in tt nlet 
ind f as Ss ntranced b he 
! ! ha s| forgot I 
it had been said and | 
! ( Xf ibou the undrop to 
YT | f | were a child, while | 
tened ved, and innocently as if | 
had » such a thir before, and 
nd | n I never had 
\s to h inister it was of a kind 
that had seen on shipboard 1 in tl 
osul oO ngineer mess as a filter in 
those lays vher 1 had been a firema 
ind | ed that it had been throw 
overboard fro in English ship 
No ha i Caniste but stil ’ 
honora place to get wat Th ne 
fa t Kristbjorg on tl pat 
ind tt oul ind ne said 
Wi 
W M 
l p Wand ) i word 
ol p Ono nN ad i W 
ooh ipparent the e Danish 
Ny to " oO f no th 
Krist 1. It | 
‘ not hundred 
r } e. thougt hadn 
B to i mer id | 1 
K ‘ id Waves ind 
\ 
} I l re } rt 
pipit th O NIM ¢ 
No I I to t firs 
| pa 3) i 1 fo 
i It ha ( al b nsid Te ( 
ww I side on the pa S 
ht. | vas SIX O'Clock and tn spite of 
I ky to the west a pa of moon 
net Via flected in the wat t liv- 
I tlo [ de as if en 4 Ow tt 
| I ate 1 a Nowey when I 
pring. the oon went behind 
i cloud am t Was Uark tne eflection 
disappeared. And when I got back there 
was a t e Toy 


smiled, 


the mountains, 


I} iTte tusk vhen the ulls 

e floatin ome over the trees | sed 

h his canister to the spring. First 
I « ibed wooden ladder set into the 
ink ind made into steps that had re 
yaced the Scotsmans ol broken steps 


tnat led p from out porch to the path 
Then | turned right so that now I was 
facing north toward the mountains. white 
plumaged as gulls themselves with a 
t sh pain Tt SNOV or rose and indigo 
Often | would linger on the way and 


il possible to be 


o happ Here we were living on the 
ver vindrow of existence. under condi 
tions so poverty stricken and abject in 
the eves of the world they were actual 
ly condemned in the newspapers, or by 
tk Joard of Health, and yet it seemed 
that we wer n heaven. and that the 
vorld Outside—so portentous in its pre 
scriptions for man of imaginary needs 


that were in reality his damnation—was 
heli. And for these illusory needs, in that 
hell of ugliness outside Eridanus. and for 
the sake of making it a worse hell, men 
were killing each other 

But a few evenings later, returning 


homeward along the path, | found my 
i 


self possessed by the most violent emo 


tion | had ever experienced in my life 


It was so violent it took me some time 


to recognize what it and so all 


rful it 
and put 


Was 


embracingly pows made me stop in 


my tracks my burden down. A 
moment before I had been thinking how 
thankful I 


then I had passed 
this 


much I loved my wife, how 


was for Our happiness 


to thinking about mankind, and now 


once innocent emotion had become, for 
his is indeed what it was, hatred. It was 
it hatred so all-consuming and so abso- 

tely implacable that | was astounded at 


nvself. What was all this hatred? Were 





This one’s for the birds 


\ Toronto woman was walking her 
the 
lair Av 
i bird hopping 
a nearby tree. At the 


noted an 


reservoir 
enue when 
same 


mpeccably dressed 











¢ man studying the bird with field 
vla ind tho ht to herself wha 

k ( n nt¢ i bOirdwatcher 
Tho he was a very reserved-look 
ng type she took a chance. it being 
uch a nice day, and said she was 
dying to know what bird it was. At 
this the poor man turned red, and 
jamming the glasses back to his eyes 


turned away sputtering apologetical 


I'm sorry, madam, but !'m brand new 


at this. I'm just out here practising 
Parade avs $5 to $10 for true anec- 
lotes {ddress Parade, c/o Maclean's 





white as the 


THE FOREST PATH TO THE SPRING continued from page 19 


gulls themselves”’ 


’ 


feelings? The world, sure 


lv, one could hate the world for its ugl 
ness, but this was like hatred of man 


kind. One day, after | had been turned 


down again from the army, it occurred 
to me that in some mysterious way I had 
access to the fearful wrath that) was 


sweeping the world, or that I stood at the 
the 
man 


nature that 


the 


wild forces of 


had 


mercy of 
| had 


world to 


reac been sent into 


redeem 


But I forgot all my hatred and tor 
ment the moment I saw my wife. How 
much I owed to her! I had been a crea 
ture of the night, who yet had never seen 
the beauty of the night 

My wife taught me to know the stars 


in their courses and seasons, and to know 








their names, and how she always laughed 
like a peal of merry little bells telling 
me again about the first time she mad 
me really look at them. I reflected how 
litte I had known of the depths and 
tides of a woman until now, her tendet 
ness, her compassion, her capacity fo 
delight her wistfulness het JOV and 
strength, and her beauty, that happened 
hrough mv wild luck to be the beauty 
of my wife 

Often I had the feeling that she had 
some mysterious correspondence with all 
nature around her unknown to me, and 
I thought that perhaps she was herself 


the 


Fridanus 


eidolon of everything we loved in 


of all its shifting moods and 


tides and darks and suns and stars. Nor 
could the forest itself have longed fo 
spring more than she. She longed for it 


like a Christian for heaven, and through 


her | myself became susceptible to these 


noods and changes and currents of 


nature, as to its ceaseless rooting into 


buds 


you 


fallen leaves and 


nature suggested died 


think 


nothing in 


vourself more than that, | began to 
and burgeoning toward life 

We found we could rarely do any 
like 
or making repairs, or especially when we 
the the 


Was as if 


oul- 


side work together splitting wood 


built pier, without singing: jobs 


begat the songs, so that it 


had 


we 


discovered the primitive beginnings 


of music again tor ourselves: we began 
to make up our own songs, and | began 
to write them dow n 





THAT FIRST WINTER in Eridanus was 
difficult one for us, in many ways: used 
is W We to city life our primitive exis 
tence e on the beact simple enougl 
in summer and warm weathe pro 
pounded problems every day for whict 


we had no answer, and yet always we 


solved them somehow, and it forced upot 


us feats of strength or endurance whict 


often pert 


ten performed without knowing how 


or why; and yet looking back on it now 
I remember much profound happiness 
But 


menta 


then at night sometimes the ek 


| and we 


despair would begin again 


would lose all hope for 


terror at t 
the 
ruination 


noise, the rending branches 


sea, the sound of unde! 
that we 
little 


some midnight jungle 


house, so clung to one an 


the 


other like two arboreal animals in 
and we were two 
such animals in such a jungle—until we 
could laugh the 
the extremity of 


house filled with an 


again al very commo 


tion, very duty to a 





anxiety of love li 


that of officers for a sailing ship in a 


gale 
In early spring we had not yet moved 
into our second house and this is the 
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time I am really 


thinking of when I 
say that each evening at dusk I used to 
go down the path for water. Carrying 
my canister | would descend the sharp 
gradient toward the beach, then turn left 
again, 


ip a little slope to the spring 


Then 
under the iron piping 
Kristbjorg had put there and waited for 
it to fill. While it filled I 


ulls coming up the 


] set the canister 


watched the 
inlet or 


gazed&up 


he trunks of the trees to the highest 


pinnacles of the smallest branches trem 
bling like a moonsail, and breathed the 
scents of evening 

But one evening | forgot to do this and 
found myself to my surprise not looking 
at anything nor smelling anything. And 


now, all of a sudden 


very difitérent seem 


ed the journey back. Though the canister 


only held four gallons, and since I had 
become stronger, the task ought to have 
seemed much lighter than before, yet on 
a ton and 
foot 


stopping fol 


this evening it began to weigh 


it was just slip and slide, one after 


another. | found myself 


breath every moment 


What had happen 


ed now? Now that the spring we had so 


longed for had come, now that our life 


on the beach seemed doubly secure with 


our new house—what was I bothering 


about now’? It seemed to me as though 


ll our prayers having been answered 
nd myself for once having nothing in 
the world to worry about, for the mo 


| 


ment, | had to find something to irk me 


n this chore 


ONE DAY | SAW an old frayed but strong 


ope on this path, cast away on a tree 
thought: yes, that is the 


Had I actual 


1" 
empted to kill myself 


stump, and | 
awful end of such thoughts 


\ghast at 


the thought I took the rope back and 
d p ft c 
B it tf c ’ hat I dreaded 
iS oO aware 1 looked forward 
ooked fo ( » the walk to the 
| hich lth om 4 rd the 
') t re) ne ttl Te) ec Ii 
‘ tin of th la I ne 
al I | t of U 1a\ 
I S a rol 
f ss | coun I rh I 
Ook oO d ) because I 
) Se] ! trom het precis 
ecause | was then able to enjoy the 
pleasure of returning to her, as if afte 
Ol irm 
| car to the conclusion th it iS 
th hore If. bec e il is heavy 
‘ hing t oO wit though 
ctl tha 1\ elicited or 
n journe especially when I 
» the hill, that I really dreaded 


understand this until 


nountain lon, and 
ifter | had met tt 


e mountain ton 


thir Ise happened that put it right 
of m nd for man irs ntil 
fact. the other da\ 
ne couga S util for me pal 
p naple tree in which it s 
comfortabl tlanced, to one sid of 
1 section of the path, and what ts 
12 that | hould have met it or 
journe hout having noticed 
} 1 hadn't noticed the rope, if 
is th on i Va to th spring All 
mmediately knew was that I had no 
f weapon, and that it was iniprac 
ell is useless tO Make any 
vement of running away. So I stood 
nal ind solutely still. Then 
eosimr ited. both of S. LO See hat 
he ott ould do, gazing stra t int 
ch other’s eyes at short range: in fact 
iS OF his gleaming topaz eyes anc 
the tip of his tail twitching almost impet 
cepl that showed me he was aive a 
ill 
Fina I h I Self i ig ome 
hin ke th » the 1OuNtain§ lion, 


something extraordinary and 


commanding yet calm, my 


absurd, 
voice as un- 
real to myself as if I'd just picked myself 
up from a lonely road after 
a motorcycle and in shock 


ing the wilderness to aid 


falling off 
adjur- 
“Brother, it’s 
Way, but just the 


between you and me, get 


were 


true. I like you in a 
same going!” 
Something like that. The lion, crouched 
on a branch really too small for him, 
caught off guard or off balance. and hav 
ng perhaps already missed his spring, 
jumped down clumsily, and then, over 


whelmed, catlike, with the indignity of 


this ungraceful 
and humiliated by my 
liked to think afterward 


guiltily 
it was 

At the 
rest of my 


crously it 


warn my 


round to warn the neighbors and see that 


the alarm was given to the forest warden; 


into the bushes, disappeared so 
silently and swiftly that an instant later 
impossible to 
been there at 
time 
return journey, though ludi 
turned out I had not 
to bring the canister 


wife not to ZO oul, 


aunching, and sobered | rowed, close inshore, straining my eyes 


calm voice—as ] 


slunk 


through the gloom to warn anyone else 
But night 
was coming on and I saw no one 


away I might see on the forest path 


I didn’t even see the lion again, which, 


believe he'd 


evel When he ran off, according to later re- 
all. ports, did not stop until ten miles away 
1 completely forgot the when he jumped right through the glass 


window of a trapper, who offered him 


failed his elbow to eat 


hand, | 


reached for a 


While with the other 
with me. 1 had to truly regret to say, the man 


then row carving knife to cut the 


beast’s throat, after which the trapper 


was obliged to row for several hours, as 
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Assuring “‘clear sailing” for the family means a great deal more 


than being a good day-to-day provider. 
also means making sure that there will always be money enough 
on hand, even if you shouldn’t live to take care of ther 


HCI . « 
money to enable them to go on living in their present home 
—money to buy food, clothing, and other necessities—and also 


some of the comforts that can make a world of difference to 
their happiness 

—money to assure your youngsters every opportunity for the 
education they will require. 

You can make sure of these all-important things—by means of 


adequate and well-planned life insurance. 


LONDON LIFE Insurance Company 


Head Office: London, Canada 
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BARBADOS 
OLASSES 


A PROOUCT OF 
THE BARBADOS FANCY MOLASSES CO LTO 
BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS. Ww! 


YOU CAN MAKE SO 
MANY GOOD THINGS 


BETTER 
PURE BARBADOS Fancy 
Molasses with its rich, gold- 
en, mellow goodness, is ideal 
on the table or in many of 
your favorite recipes. 
BUY IT AND TRY IT 
TODAY! 


ptTEla, 


SEND FOR YOUR 


FREE 
RECIPE BOOK 
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BARBADOS FANCY MOLASSES CO. LTD. 
P. O. BOX 145, HALIFAX, CANADA. 
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FREE RECIPE BOOK. | 
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in flower. There was the bunk where we 
had spent our honeymoon—and what a 
long honeymoon it had turned out to be 
and desired each other and anguished 
it the fear of losing each other and our 
hearts had been troubled and we had 
seen the stars and the moon rise, and 
listened to the roar of the surf or he 
Wild stormy nights of our first winte 
Yet who would think. to look at the 
place 1] with its ramshackle a Its 
sense Of improvisation, that such a beauty 
Of existence, such happiness could | 
possible ther uch dramas have taken 
place? Look at that old hut. the passe 
shouts in his motor launch above the 
engine laughing contemptuously oh 
el ell pulling down all those eye 
res no Start here. and keep going! 
\utocamy f e better iss, hotels 
0 I ees, Op p to 
he p t on th f Nothir 
n of ) YOu ind a fe 
‘ — 
PARADE 
The price is wrong 
1} 5 | nd thrifty g I 
Edmont ,no i nanaged to avoid 
ng al t ever since the wa 
convinced it clothing prices are t 
con I lOTE n Mor al tVeous 
With her wedding date 1. his daugl 
te lragged him forcibly to mens 
ir sto hose proprieto id beer 
1ouf ivanc to tell father tha 
wh tt Ve ‘ ne LOOK i 1 iney to COS 
only $20 and daughter would mak 
up the difference. Though ver Nal 
abo tk Whole adventure, father did 
on several suits and finall col 
s he liked one, but demande 
‘ picio O KANOW tI price I Ven 
lolla tl alesman responded 
prompt hile deftly hiding the $85 
Price ¢ The father of the le hes 
ited felt I handsome naterial 
igain 1 finally sa Give vou $i8 
P ¢ C7) , 
{ iP ( Vac s 
. piral } nests n 
Squatte h overnment een U 
t 0” hem off for years! 
Wi nbed the steps—they were the 
steps ide fro vy ladder and 
still held nd began to walk into 
} vist { down the path to the sprin 
The fo is thick in the forest k 
noke { toward is from a 
funne eatl he bushes vhicl 
iS ous to hear tt ntermittent in 
hale I< n .) rd vraduall 
hit 
Ihe | i SCATCE cl need no 
f< ( lization, ¢ oO 
I Ca capes h I ed ot 
if ClOUS S Pp ( if 
\ ven almos naged 
) po € ft ) 
v h pre 1 1 lo n tr 
ppo k. bh n over ti \\ ind 
' [ r { ym } SO vlon 
, im , | n 
T t t er | 
} Ir ; 
pe ca Te ! 
Ous Say 1 . 
{ \ iS 
A | c 
the vine at j 
of Fr , Po j S 
ic Iti yt ! C 
elf ‘ r hy: val 
C n |-s . a I 
Clio}r ) I Tew es tl 
} ( ! r I ) eceed- 


ed yet in hacking down the mountains 
and the stars 
And ourselves? How had we changed? 


We had 
and Europe 


older 


We 
traveled, been to the Orient 


Were many years 


grown rich and poor again, and always 
returned here But were we older My 
wife seemed young and beautiful and wild 
as ever, far more so. She still had the 
figure of a young girl and she had the 
wonder of a young girl 


He no longer loves the person whon 
he loved ten 
Pascal I 


the 


said gloomy old 


“She is 


years ago, 


quite believe it no 


onget same nor is he. He was young 
and she also: she is quite different. He 
would perhaps love her vet. if she were 


what she was then.” So gloomy profound 


old Pascal, the unselfish helper of my 
vouth in other ways, had once seemed to 
threaten our future age. And yet not so 
Surely | loved her now much more. Why 
should 1 xpect her to be the same 
Though she was the same in a way, jus 
ist pring was the same, and not the 
im is the springs of years ago 

I myself however had aged in appear 


ince. | had even quite a few white hairs 


on one side. and our latest joke was that 
I is eving at the temple On the 





other hand I did not feel older. and bod 
I was twice as strong. and | was i 
every way full of health. The port of 
hifiy now seemed to me quite blithe ink 
as for old Pascal, he had died younger 
than I was nov The poor old chap woul 
no i id such things I nN yn 
ed onger. | thought 
THE WASH FROM an invisible freighter 
t wash still invisible itself from where 
Ve We on the path, could be ¢heard 
breaking all along the curve of the beach 
S it approached us, and simultaneoush 
ye va owl it first. and gently, to 
ra ind as the sh of undulatin ive 
ppl nto ht transversely spent 
Self against the rocks we stopped to watcl 
th ram tike i bead curtain falling Te 
nad ip n the trees nto he inle 
low. | thought of that first time whet 
had seen the rain falling into a caln 
ilike a dark mirror, and we had foun 
e can and decided to ! 
No somew here n tine inseen wes 
VA \ \ settin th ‘ 
through tt clouds sending a 
light across the water, turning the rain 
nto a sudden shower of pearls an 
touching the mountains, where the mist 
sing now almost perpendicular tron 
the ick abysses fumed heavenward it 
pure white fire 


And the spring’ Here it was. It. sti 


in, down through the jack-in-the-pulpits 








lown toward Hi-Doubt. It purified itself 
' is it came down from. the oun 
tains, but it always carried with it a faint 
tar ot wishrooms, eartl dead leaves 
pin Nee C m 1 and snov or ts i\ 
own to the nie ind out to the Pacifi 
In the deeper reaches of the forest. in th 
sombre damp caves. where the 
inch hang mwed down ith 
ind death camas and the destroving 
el oO it Was haggard and chill an 
IVIC ns neasurer of path. Fee 
I ! Na nderground t must h 
t lark noments. B 
sprir n T s last p to tl ‘ 
Ss as a jovous little stream 
H ibo the pir I R 
s Sh Ol of th vest i tne 
gull h their angelic wings. con 
home to res And | ren t 
re) vening I used to go down this 
{ through the forest to get il fron 
the sp dusk Looking ove n 
fe s shoulde } could se leer sw 
} ¢ toward the lightho se 
| hin stooped down to the 
strea and drank * 
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THE KELLOGG BROTHERS’ ANGRY ROAD TO FAME continued from page /1 





accommodation for 1,600 guests. The unexpectedly in middle age was based on upsets. Dr. Kellogg sent Dr. Allan Roy tarian meat substitutes, and flaked grain 
term “patients” had become “guests,” be- another of the doctor’s major interests Dafoe. the Quints’ physician, a supply the product that enabled Will to put on 
cause the sick and half-sick were nearly the development of new food products of soy milk. The babies’ stomach troubles his astonishing demonstration of — the 
outnumbered by the celebrated and the Dr. Kellogg and Henry Ford worked to- ended and the Battle Creek Sanitarium worm’s ability to turn 

wealthy who flocked to the sanitarium gether devising new uses for soy beans continued to ship soy milk to Callander The person who was unwittingly re 
Zattle Creek, then a small and rather in- One result was soy milk, a bland white Ont., as long as Dr. Dafoe remained in sponsible for the birth of prepared cereals 
iccessible town in-= middle Michigan iquid low in fat and high in protein charge of the Quints (of which the Kellogg company alone 
rradually became a fashionable social When Canada’s Dionne Quintuplets were Dr. Kellogg also “invented” peanut sold $260,000,000 last year) was an eld 
‘entre, rivalling Saratoga and Carlsbad yabies they developed serious digestive butter, cereal coffee, a number of vege erly patient who one morning bit int 
The genial, self-confident Dr. Kellogg's 

ame as a health authority and a host iii i 


spread beyond the United States into 
anada, South America and Furope | | = | 7 | ll ~ d - 100 | CO 5 aed 
; ( > ¥ 
mada, South America and Furone. | the next 12 months you'll spend ovei 10urs showering 
this expanding establishment, but tn addi et ae : . . ; : ' ‘ : 
US CAPORSINE Cee ident Here’s a great new combination that makes showering twice as effective— Yardley Shower Tale and Roll-On 
tion he was saddled with the bookkeep & 5 c 1 ) 
ne and routine operation of no fewer Deodorant. Yardley Shower Tale cools and comforts your body. Its excellent absorptive properties keep vou 
than thirty enterprises—training schools, : 


fresh, even in hot weather. Combined with the new Yardley Roll-On Deodorant you get the unbeatable 


health foundations, associations and pub 


suite which thie versaiiie teathes protection necessary for complete assurance. Considering the time spent showering it’s more than worthwhile 
t Was > pac g ¢ st ‘ —— s ? P ee ee ie . 2 . m 
aunched. “I was the packing and ship to allow yourself the luxury of this great Yardley combination. Shower Tale $1.25; Roll-On Deodorant $1.50 


ping clerk for the books and pamphlets 


iv brothe the doctor wrote without 
ld he recalled. W. K. Kellogg always 
eferred to his brother respectfully as 


the doctor 

B indoubted|ly the most public dis 
play of the unequal relationship was the 
icycle act.”” D Kellogg was a staunch 
reliever in exercise, and in mid-morning 
ind mid-afternoon he mounted his bicycle 
or a ride around the extensive grounds, 
Iressed as always in white from hat to 
hoes 

To conserve his valuable time he had 
Will accompany him, trotting beside the 


yicvecle, pad and pencil in hand, taking 


wotes at the doctor’s dictation. When a 
Sanitarium guest commented that the 
performance seemed a little hard on Will, 


Dr. Kellogg was amazed Why this way 


Wil rcts. mol exercise than | do ne 














Will’s mat | iften kept | 
n ya arium xteen ind seventeel 
Te) i day, seven days a week After | 4 ; ROLL-ON 
ht vears his brother granted him his : : 
vacation. Yet he once called Will 4 ; P st : teens arr 
ft all things “a loafer.” Will's pa ‘ 
) kK. iS d and had oO 
n fore | othe i\ h i 
1 ot ym {( tI i k | 
fo help support the family he om 
W id to take ar idditional jot 
He Mked after a neighbor's horses for 
i week At the end of twenty-five 
rs on the job. at the age of forty-two, 
earning $87 a month. Understand 
W. kK. Kello ould e with feel 
I 1 I'm afraid Vl alwa 
pos a things c } 
Dr. Kell ked to point out | 
p talk ive his low-paid 
! imself took no sala from 
I And | orkit I 
. . ho co th 
( on rk 
yt | f 
oO ) | i ( 
p | , 0 ep. O 
Oo produced a ft. to 
a al Ce I iw on 
‘ rtion if ns or 
, o he so I 
) T yf nd ] 
S frequer 
H f need to p made pi 
t oO C n id ) Oo 
ful I lical I 14 nistra C a " Pg o ye : jl 5 ¥ 
ae satin "ae i _ hea coigiit = _ ‘ 7 ~ <A ean eee? : at oe X34: 2 
e performed 22,000 operations \s an 
thor he wrote forty-five fat books and llo OU rself th | Cc + 
“a ah Allow e luxury of Yardle 
The fortune that Will Kellogg made so y e . - 
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stormed into Dr. Kellogg's office and 
demanded $10 to repair the plate. He 


ively handed her the money ind there 
k t ht one of the world’s largest 
fortun 1 others 
LD Kellos tenderized” the sanits 
rium’s tough zwieback by grinding it into 
i Tt ccess of th rudimenta 
pal 1 cal h th ler| guests 
to other experiments. He roasted and 
powd ed grain a i substitute for coffee 
from the Battle Creek 
I Adventists ules and his 
wn dic | ples. But the eates 
ot 1) Kellog TOOK discoveries 
flaked ikfast cereals came not from 
t Kperimentation but in a dream 
At th o'clock one mornit I iS 
ned i call from a patien he 
C 1 { \s I went back to bed | 
! ! that I had been having a 
OST npo i lream. Before I went to 
| p again | hered p the thread ind 
i 11 had n dreaming of a wa oO 
h flak { foo 
Neat morn he boiled a potfu! of 
heat unt t was soft, then borrowed a 
ichine his wife used for rolling dough 


thin. With Will Kellogg turning the han 
scraped the heavy batter 
off the roll and baked it. The ser 


eolden-brown 


apings 
flakes The 


first of countless batches of cereal flakes 


vit | produced. Corn trea 1 in tk 
ame mann proved to be even more 
i 

Neith By Kellogg nor his brother 

irded tt novel foods prepare iin the 
anitarium kitchen as having commercial 
possibilits hey were meant for old 
ind dyspeptic guests, part of the regimen 
that made the Battle Creek institution 
nique. What changed all that was the 

iVal at U Sanitarium of a patient 
named Charles Post. Post was an unsuc- 
cessful invent (plow blades and pants 


ispenders) who came to Battle Creek in 


894. Whi he left the sanitarium he 
tayed in Battle Creek and with on 
helper started to produce a coffee substi 
tut ind la granulated cereal. He 
illed th Postum and Grape Nuts 

It took another patient, ¢ harle Bolin 
in insuran alesman from St. Louis, to 
pul the Kellog nto the cereal business 
Jolin’s enthusiasm for corn flakes con 


vinced Will, but the doctor could not con 


CLIVE ta iss market for his inval 
diet Moreover, he had a low opinion 
of h brother as a potential business 


Bolin and Will) persisted. and when 


th ottered tl doctor seventy-five per 
cent of the shares in the company they 
wanted to form. he reluctantly agreed to 
let them e his corn-flake formula 


That was the turning point in the rela 
tion eiween the Kellogg brothers. Grad 


| W became the affluent brother, 
tt powerful and aggressive one of the 
Ih versal was made possible by 
doctor's enormous underestimation of 





worth of the stack of stock certifi 


Caulk I brother handed him He Kept 
them in his desk drawer and handed 
them o i ps and bonuses tn lieu of 


long overd salar mereases, to mem 


bers of tl anitarium statl. Will Kellogg 





scraped I ill the money he could, 
“W oO cd for all | could borrow 
ind gq uight the stock his brother 
i\ Wi ( ireles One of the men 
who d a considerable number of 
Shares trom Dr. Kellogg was Dr. Ben 
( of the sar irimum s ear, NOSE 
ind threat clinic. Will offered Culver a 
tal ic for the stock provided he 
would let W pay for it in installments 
B Culy who s ed D Kellog 
opinion of Will's ne cumen and 


future of corn flakes, sold the stock for 
a smaller sum in cash to a Battle Creek 
merchant 

Will kept a littke black book of the 
Culver transaction and from time to time, 
as Kellogg sales multiplied and multiplied 
again, he would accost Culver and report 
the latest value of his former holdings 
Eventually Will could say to Culver with 
a sly smile Doctor, today your stock 
is worth one million dollars.” At this 
point Culver could stand Will's baiting 
no longer. and moved to California 

Long before that, however, Will stood 
at Dr. Kellogg’s desk and informed him 
that he, the browbeaten brother, was now 
the majority owner of the company and 
would take no more orders from John 
Harvey Kellogg 

It was the last-but-one conversation 
between the brothers for forty years 
From then on the spoke to each othe! 
through their lawyers, in a series of law 
suits that lasted twelve vears. The doctor 
contended that he had granied the com- 


pany rights to his breakfast-food formulas 





PARADE 


Cold tash 


There is a suspicious seven-year-old 
near Arcadia, N.S., who no sooner 
had his new piggy bank rattling with 


few pennies than he began to worry 








about burglars. He fixed them, though 


filled the piggy bank full of water 


and stored it in the family deepfreeze 


Parade pays $5 to S10 for true anec- 


dotes {ddress Parade, c/o Maclean's. 





only for the United States, and proceeded 
to sell the manufacturing franchises and 
the use of the name “Kellogg” in other 
countries—in Canada, for example, to a 


William I 
Adventist 


group headed by Dr Roome 


and a Seventh - Day named 
Robinson for $75,000 
Will and the docto 


cate series of suits and countersuits ove 


launched an intri 


the use of the Kellogg name. The Cana 
dian lawsuit, heard by Mr. Justice Mid- 
dleton in the Ontario Supreme Court oft 
and on from 1914 to 1922, became one 
of the most protracted civil cases in 
Canadian history. The judge expressed 
the opinion that Dr. Kellogg had origin 
ally decided it was beneath his dignity 
to put his name on a commercial prod 
uct, so had allowed his brother to place 

K. Kellogg. on 


their corn-flake boxes and thus create 


his own signature, W 


one of the world’s most familiar trade- 
marks 

The court upheld the doctor’s sale of 
so Will bought 
out the Canadian company for a reput- 
| 


Robinson had paid the doctor. In three 


the Canadian franchise, 


ed ten times the $75,000 Rhoome an 


years the company had repaid its price 
and was on its way to tts present pros- 
perity. Will won most of the other cases, 
until throughout the world the name Kel- 
logg meant Will Kellogg. the 


handyman at the Battle Creek San 


forme! 


Dr. Kellogg's defeat left him neither 


poor nor downcast. The first three dec- 
ades of the century were a time of fabu- 
lous social and financial success for the 
sanitarium. ‘the doctor, resplendent in 
what had become widely familiar as his 
trademark white clothing from hat to 
shoes, and a white cockatoo perched on 
his shoulder played host to droves of 
celebrities who came for treatment or to 
Teddy Roosevelt, Wil 
Shaw, 
Thomas Edison, the Baruchs, Mary Gar- 


see and be seen 
liam Jennings Bryan, Bernard 
den. Henry Ford, state governors. The 
sanitarium grossed up to $10 million a 
vear. Guests overflowed the main build- 
ing into cottages the doctor built, into 
private Battle Creek homes, and into a 
160-room building a block from the sant 
tarium 

That building now houses Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. It was built in 1900 by D1 
Oscar Phelps, an English physician who 
visited the sanitarium, took one look at 
its capacity patronage, and decided to 
compete. He brought out English stone- 
masons to erect what is claimed to be 
the world’s largest fieldstone building 

Dr. Phelps 


Creek sanitarium’s meatless menus and 


“improved” on the Battle 


ban on liquor by serving meat and wine, 
and his place became known as “the beef 
steak sanitarium.” Dr. Phelps went bank 
rupt in four years and drowned himself 
ind Dr. Kellogg bought 
the building at a bargain price 

Kellogg built a 


magnificent 15-story addition to the sani 


In a nearby river, 


In the Twenties D1 
tarium. It was completed just in time to 
greet the Depression. Guest registrations 
fell from 1.600 to fewer than 300. The 
Sanitarium was forced into receivership, 
but struggled along until 1942 when the 
U.S. government bought the building. 
It was used at first as a military hos- 
pital and is now the national head- 
quarters of Civil Defense 

Dr. Kellogg, then in his ninetieth year, 
moved his remaining guests, his elaborate 
gymnasium and therapy equipment and 
what furniture he needed into the former 
“beefsteak sanitarium.” which was most 
of what remained of his health empire 
There was about $750,000 left after set- 
tling the affairs of the san. That, Dr. 
Kellogg felt, was enough for a new start 

But at this point Will Kellogg claimed 
final retribution against his brother. Dr 
Kellogg had taken control of the sanita- 
rium from its Seventh-Day Adventist 
founders years before (and been expell 
ed from the church as a result). Now the 
church decided to claim what money was 
left by the liquidation. Will Kellogg, who 
had never been a staunch Adventist and 
had left the church when his brother was 
ousted, put up $5,000 for the church’s 
legal costs in the suit against the doctor 
The church won 

When Dr 


vear later 


Kellogg died less than a 
Will sent photographs of his 
grave to all the people they had both 
Known in the old days 

known as the 
Battle Creek Health Centre, is back under 
Adventist control, and the church has put 


Today the sanitarium 


the money it won from the doctor into 
But John Harvey Kellogg is 
still the patron saint of the sanitarium 


its treasury 


and its methods are still those he inherit- 
ed from the early Adventists and devel 
oped during the ensuing two-thirds of a 
century 

Will Kellogg, who died in I95I at 
linety-one, the same age as the doctor, 
left the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. It 


finances hundreds of medical and educa 


tional projects, including a dozen at 
Canadian universities, and now has assets 
of more than $215 million. None of his 
money goes to the sanitarium where he 
spent the twenty-five unhappiest years ot 


his life. * 
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THE ONE WEIGHT-CONTROL 


One 


Next 
She 


all 
a pound and 


day she smiles 


had 


a pound.” was 


morale lost 
a half 


This 


pounders,” 


and 


“lucky ten- 
for four 
months to lose weight. “I even stuck a 
Why don't 


the 
tried at 


virl, one of 


had home 
sign on the refrigerator you 
it didn't 
friends me a party the 
left Battle Creek 


I have to lose twelve pounds.” 


lose those ten ugly pounds?’ but 


My 


before I 


work gave 


night for 
and 


She 


now 
ess than three weeks 
Battle ¢ 
who 


did, in 
The 


project 


trip to reek Is a major 


for most come to. lose 
A 270-pound 
who goes through 


effi- 
company 


weight, sometimes a crisis 


er, aged in the thirties, 


the sanitarium routine with grim 


ciency. is a young advertising 


executive Whose boss has ordered him to 
get down to normal grey-flannel-suit size. 
th the warning that 
iring his the 
isk efficiency 
Putting back into shape IS 
erowing trend here.” said Cl 
the Health Centre 


what 


his we ght is 


m 
and company’s “image” 
of b 
executives 
iff Eckman, 


The 


with 


administrator o 


cost is. tax-deductible, and 


President Kennedy's crackdown on lush 


expense accounts, Companies are finding 


and more give 


reek 


it cheaper profitable to 
a session at Battle ¢ 
ard.” 


their executives 


than a a credit ¢ 
An 
wife he 


at Battle 


pounds as a surprise birthday present for 


cruise OT 
told his 
Canada is 
thirty 


Indianapolis doctor who 


was going fishing in 


Creek instead, taking ofl 


his wife. An Ottawa widow in her fifties 
getting into shape “to live a_ little 
again.” When her husband died seven 














NO MORE PAINTING 


for years and years! 


New Siding made from ALCAN 
sheet has permanent baked-on 
enamel! finish 


y 


PALCAN 


man has offered his 








SYSTEM THAT WORKS EVERY TIME 





daughter $100 for every pound she loses; 


years ago she withdrew from all her 
former activities. “I stayed home and 
mourned and nibbled.” she said. “I 
didn’t care how fat I got. But this year 
I decided to join the human race again 
and I'm starting off with four months 
here 


\ Detroit teenager is at Battle Creek 


to win a $100-a-pound bet with he 


father. “Dad has promised me my own 


convertible if I take off thirty pounds,” 


she explained. A concert career is at 


stake for a Chicago girl. She concentrat 
ed so single-mindedly on voice training 
at the School that she 


scarcely noticed the pounds building up 


famed Juilliard 


“When I was ready for my debut I weigh 


ed over two hundred pounds,” she said 


“Not even an Opera star can get away 
with that nowadays.” So she postponed 
her career for a six-month stay at Battle 
Creek, and meanwhile keeps her lovely 
voice in trim by singing at sanitarium 
concerts 

The patient whom most of the guests 
go out of their way to encourage is 


New York girl who is on her second visi 


the san. Seven years ago she spen 


there, down 


hundred pounds to 


months 
than 
hundred 


several slimming 


from more two 


an and 
Now she’s back at two hundred and back 
at Battle 


time reading fashion magazines and pick 


attractive twenty-five 


Creek. She spends her spare 


ing out the clothes she will buy when 
she has shed seventy-five pounds, and 
proclaiming aloud: “Never, never, never 
again. 

Sometimes it takes a minor marital 
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h won't 
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proof And it’s fire-resistant, too. 
OVER ANY SURFACE! This new si 


or colour, Can be applied QuIcKiy, ne 

Inexpensive ly ove} present exte ( 
(wood, brick, shingles, stucco) as 1 
a new home For a snug, weathe 
proof modern home—and f hig 
re-sale vali add the finishing t 

of coloured aluminum house siding. 
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for 30 pounds, a new convertible 


crisis to send patients to Battle Creek. A 


man and a woman at my table had simi- 


lar 


husband for money for new clothes.” 
the woman 


reasons for 


sand dollars’ 


“But 


yeing there 


by 


then I 
worth of clothes 1 couldn't 


“T asked my 


had 


Salt 


a thou 














get into. He said. ‘] won't buy you any 
new clothes but TPH buy you trip 
to Battle Creek’.” 
The man’s story was that he kept in 
find 
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sisting that his wife buy his shirts and 
underwear in his “right” size. which he 
had long since outgrown. “I always told 
her ‘Vil be back down to my right weight 


in a month, but | 


it 


Once 


labeled 





she 


Stout 





brought 
Fella 


nevel 


and | 


home 


some 


was hor 


seemed to mak 


shirts 


ified 








I made her send them back. In the end 
| had a dresser full of stuft T couldn't 
wear. so here I am.” 


The surest way to lose weight is to stay 
at Battle Creek the 


Sanitarium officials claim they have never 


while iob is done 


had a failure among the “long-termers.’ 
Their prize example is the son of an 
Oklahoma wholesale lumberman who 
came to the san at eighteen, a bored 
lethargic youth of more than three hun 
dred pounds. He stayed nearly a yeat 
and left at a trim 145. Soon -afterward 
his father died and he took over the busi 
ness. Two years later he is a successful 
businessman. and, his grateful letters re 
late, “hasa’t put back a pound 

But most overweights can spare neither 
the time nor the money for more than 
a month’s stay. For them the sanitarnum 
plans a running start in weight reduction, 
supplemented by indoctrination and edu 
cation in the how and why f weight 
control Most of the indoctrination ts 
subtle, but some is pointed. Dr. Jens 
Henriksen, a lean athletic man with a 
masters degree in physical medicine 
both from his native Denmark and trom 
the University of Minnesota, start 
of his lectures to the assembl 
weights bv shouldering a fiftv-pound 
laundry bag and staggering a few steps 
I'm tired aiready he announces but 
many of you are carrying this load all 
lay 


My fifty pounds is better arranged,” 


And it ts 





says a womaa in the audience 
a litthe. The bag remains accusingly 
before the audience through the lecture. 
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way one Is Kept quite Dusy 
tt I was there I didn’t even 
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GOOFBALLS 


continued from page 14 


the flourishing goofball racket was the 
best he could swing 

Several senior guards at St. Vincent 
have reported to Montreal's Queen Mary 
Veterans’ Hospital for psychiatric treat 
ment After thirty) years’ penitentiary 
service they were suddenly afraid to be 
left alone with prisoners. The prisoners 
were “too goofed up 

Police attempting to cope with this 
spreading barbiturate menace have been 
hamstrung by a_ lack of legislation 
Goofing” is not a crime. Police trying 
oO track down a source of supply can 
only book suspects on charges such as 
vagrancy and loitering. Even when quan- 
tities of the pills 


e found on them, 
the suspects invariably refuse to name 
he source 

When we hear about a goofball opera- 
on, We refer it to the RCMP.” shrugged 

policeman at No. 10 Station in Mont- 
eal But since it doesn't come under 
he Narcotics Act. they don't want to 
ouch il 

This gap in the law will be plugged. 
oO some extent at least, by the new 
imendment to the Food and Drug Act 
Its already illegal to sell barbiturates 
” amphetamines except on a doctor's 
prescription, but until now this has meant 
that a vendor could be convicted only if 
caught selling them illegally. Henceforth, 
anyone found in possession of either 
drug will have to prove that he came by 
t legally. Trafficking in the drugs, of 
possession for the purpose of trafficking, 
will carry penalty of up to ten years 
in prison. Whether this will be enough to 
put a stop to a very widespread and im- 
mensely profitable business, time will tell. 

Goofballs are peddled in pairs or small 
batches at prices that run anywhere from 
seven cents to a dollar each. They cost 
about three quarters of a cent apiece to 
make. They are sold in taverns, dance- 
halls, restaurants, juke joints and parish 
young people's meetings. not to mention 
drugstores 

The drugs are known under many 
trade names, but on the goofball market 
they're tabbed by colors Red Birds, 
Yellow Jackets, Blue Heavens, and Black 
and Tans. The source of supply is partly 
the occasional druggist who is willing to 
commit a crime for a high profit. Within 
a single month in 1958, fifty druggists 
in the province of Quebec were brought 
to court for selling barbiturates without 
a prescription; most of them pleaded 
guilty and were fined $100 and costs. 
But the major supply in most places 
comes from thieves. Girls working in the 
yackaging departments of drug wholesale 
houses, messenger boys, and hospital 
orderlies have almost unlimited opportu- 
lities to steal, and until now the penalty 
has been trivial 

Last April, Toronto produced evidence 
to suggest that organized criminals are 
shouldering into the goofball market. 
Allen J 


Sullivan, two men with long records, 


MacDonald and Joseph George 


were charged with stealing forty thousand 
barbiturate tablets from a doctor's office 
on St. Clair Avenue. During the trial 
prosecutor Fred Bannion said: “The; 
were intended for sale to persons who 
would be on the way toward drug addic 
tion.” 

Supplies of barbiturates are obtained 
not only by theft but through forged 
Greenfield, chief 
inspector of the Ontario College of Phar 


prescriptions | I I 


macy, says that up to last year he came 
across three or four forged prescriptions 
annually. This year there were eleven 
cases before the end of April. 


rLY 15. 1961 


Greenfield adds: “The forged prescrip- 
tions are very well made out. Criminals 
steal a doctor’s pad and make them out 
themselves accurately.” Genuine pre 
scriptions for barbiturates are also alter 
ed, he says, so that a bigger supply than 
the doctor intende¢d may be obtained 


from the druggist. Recently a Toronto 
pharmacy received a prescription for XX 
(twenty) capsules. The Roman numeral 
had been changed to read LXXX (eighty) 
capsules 

Greenfield says big customers for 


barbiturates include “glorified boarding 


houses” serving as nursing homes. Pro \ warning of a different kind was 
prietors pop a couple of barbiturates in delivered recently by Dr. A. L. Chute 
to the aged inmates’ tea. The inmates 
then snooze for the afternoon and require 
no attention 

At an inquest last April in Brantford 
Ontario, the proprietor of a nursing home 


chief pediatrician of the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Toronto, who told a Chicago 
medical convention Parents are using 
tranquilizers as baby-sitters. Several chil 
dren have been admitted to the hospital 
admitted to the coroner that she bought suffering from barbituric poisoning.’ 
barbiturates wholesale. The wholesaling Montreal officials report that marijuana 


of barbiturates, says Greenfield, is “al ind the more familiar narcotics, like 


most entirely unregulated.” Many nurs morphine and heroin, have been much 
ing homes buy barbiturates from what less in evidence during the past five years 
Greenfield calls “basement pharmaceuti so much less, in fact, that the nar 


cal warehouses cotics squad of the Montreal police torce 
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as the modern rod—but when it comes to hauling 
the family away on a picnic, vacation or long week- 
end, a TILDEN Chevrolet or Pontiac does a far 
better job than the old rumble-seat jalopy: space- 


wise, comfort-wise and speed-wise! And six can 


Gg that old fish- 


ing pole might have hauled in just as many fish 





Background from the James collection of early Canadiana 


so whenever 


ride for the price of one in a TILDEN 
vou need a car (at home or abroad—for business 
trips or holiday pleasure) call your local TILDEN 


man...in the U.S., it’s National Car Rentals. 


‘Dp ! the CANADIAN name 
| in world-wide car rentals 
SYSTEM HEAD OFFICE: 1194 STANLEY STREET, MONTREAL 
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THE ANATOMY OF SUCCESS 
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“Yes, mother and | are fine You needn't check 
on us every few minutes!" 
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Canadian novelist says 


in acto n st be burstin \ Loo 
health Lord Beaverbrook lists health 
ndusti ind judgment as the three pil 
lars of success Iwo of these will take 
man far: three will take him all the 
was savs Beaverbrook {1 can think of 
only one man who lacked health who 
became great F. D. Roosevelt H¢ 
might have included Edison, who was 
stone deaf. and Horace Mann the edt 


cator and Stephen Crane the writer. both 


tubercular 


The 


quality of 


intewrity i Pest exen 
plified by the giants of Canadian medi 
cine Osler, Banting, Best and Pen 
held. Banting and Best could have made 
millions from insulin. Instead, they con 
tinued to concentrate on research. Pen 


field’s devotion to brain research has 


earned for him the accolade of “a 


cal saint.” As 


medi 
a young physician. Penfield 
from study in England to a Detroit 
W here he had 


wen 


hospital been promised 
research. It 
that the Was an empty 
Although married and pe iniless, he 


and 


facilities for soon became 


apparent promise 
one 
resigned went looking tor a job 
could do as he wanted. He 
Montreal 

I found that getting along with peopl 


ranks high as 


where he 
came across it in 


factor im success in most 


fields. “Fven a genius who can't get along 
with others is usually more trouble than 
said FE. P. Taylor. This is 
particularly true of When the 


uranium centre of Elliot Lake was facing 


he’s. worth,” 


politics 


disaster, a delegation of angry women 
descended on Prime Minister Diefen 
baker’s office. An hour later they went 
away empty-handed but elated. “That 


wonderful man will make everything all 
right,” their spokesman. A New 
York Times writer said of Lester Pearson, 
“He meets people easily and everybody 


said 
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feels that he’s their friend. His disarming 
candor creates the illusion that he’s told 
ou more than he really has.” 

N.ACH, the “drive for achievement” 
factor referred to earlier, is often found 
among children from homes where par- 
ents encouraged independence and re- 
sponsibility at an early age. This obser- 
vation seems to apply to most of the 
prominent Canadians | studied 

Frederick Gardiner, chairman of Met- 
ropolitan Toronto, recalled helping his 
father shingle a roof one Saturday after- 
noon. He was fourteen, and the Canadian 
National Exhibition was in full swing 
Gardiner asked his father if he could 
quit work and go. His father answered 
Business before pleasure: once you start 
a job you have to finish it.” When Gar- 
liner persisted, his father ordered him off 
the roof. Inside the house. his mother 
scolded him. “You should be grateful to 
your father for what he’s trying to teach 


you,” she said. He returned and finished 
the job. “korty-odd vears later, as Metro 


chairman, | became a director of the 


Exhibition.” says Gardiner 


One calls it the “success virus” 


Ir. Charles Best's father was a country 
tor in New Brunswick. At six, Best 
in charge of his father’s three horses 
When he was twelve, he'd go out on calls 
his father, sometimes acting as the 


1 


inaesthetist when his father operated 1 
farmhouse kitchens. At the same age 
}. L. Isley, the former federal cabinet 
ninister who is now Chiet Justice of 
Nova Scotia, plaved an important part 
n running the family farm. He would 

supplies, sell produce. set prices and 


ep DOORS 


in the lives of most of the people | 
Nlerviewes the Gesire for economic se 
rity was a spur to achievement. As 
H. R. MacMillan, the wealthy 
V ancouve umberman, was a farmhand 
Toronto, working fourteen hours a 
1k a dolla He fled to he cit when 
KK n search of a bett lit 
Cy 1 Gelinas say ne vas stung by the 
S rus CCauUse e knev povel 


Vout Ihe father of Northrop 
I e. the distinguished University of lo 
Enelish scholar Was 
then-depressed area of Moncton 


salesman 


Going to college was a serious business, 


iid. “J had to win scholarships all 
. through or quit.” Roger Lemelin, 
Quebec novelist and TV playwright, 


ught up in a poor workers’ dis- 
Quebec City I knew that my 
chance of escaping to the more 
omfortable neighborhood on top of the 
was to work like blazes.” 
Some successful people seem always 
have known what they wanted to do 
h their lives; others followed a family 
idition: still others were profoundly in- 
enced by another person. Some can 
point to no reason for choosing the 
they did 
\ 


Not one of th 


nds of John ¢ Parkin. one of Can 


e relatives ol family 
iding architects, was an architect 
five Parkin was making crude 

se designs: at ten, his bedroom bulged 
irchitectural drawings, articles and 
oks. At fourteen, Hugh MacLennan, 
came from a medical family, read 
first Shakespearean play: it affected 


Ke an explosion.’ There and then 


lecided to become a writer. At thir 
Rog Lemelin, the son of a laborer. 


indered into the Quebec legislative li- 


one wints day to escape the cold 
He soon became a chronic book bor- 
We As he read. a whole new world 


ned to him and the idea came to him 
that he too could writ 


I found numerous cases where family 


JULY 15, 196] 





WILLIAM WINTER: At the market, there’s a lifetime’s work 





William Winter, RCA, who painted 
the cover, thinks this canvas is typi- 
cal of the things he likes to paint 
He calls it Carnations. The Winni- 
peg-born artist lives in Toronto and 
is an old hand at covers and other 
Maclean's illustrations. He says he 
belongs to more art societies than 


you can shake a paintbrush at. Apart 


from doing magazine assignments, 
Winter spends his time painting chil- 
dren, carnivals, street scenes, pool- 
rooms, and anything else that catches 
his eye. The place that inspired this 
canvas was Toronto’s thriving old 
St. Lawrence Market. It contains 
enough material, Winter says, to 
last a painter like Winter a lifetime 

















Going on Leave 


True to Tradition! Things are con- 
stantly changing in this modern age. 
One exception is Lamb’s reputation for 
quality and flavour. You'll find it in 
Lamb’s Navy Rum, full-bodied and 
hearty. Lamb’s Palm Breeze Rum, 
light, yet equally satisfying. Both excel- 
lent in highballs, cocktails or straight if 


you so prefer. Always ask for Lamb’s, 


the rums you know and can trust. 


SUPPLIERS TO 


THE 


ROYAL 


CANADIAN 
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apply a coat of PENTOX before you paint 


® Makes wood last 3 to 5 times longer 
e Reduces paint blistering and peeling 


* Costs less than primer coat of paint it saves 
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OSMOSE. WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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_ENJOY MACLEAN’S REGULARLY 


2 years $5 
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AT LAST! 


New easy 





Way 


to kill your 
dog or cat’s 


Fleas and Ticks. 


Sergeants. 


FLEA AND TICK 
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SPRAY 
‘ = ' , 
No muss...No fuss 
Just point nozzle 
toward yi r pet — ——— 
and pre 3s the but 
ton xelu ‘ rm kills fleas 
in LO minutes! Available i 
drugand sartment storesevery- 
where, just $1.59. Give your t 
the best of care with Sergeant 
Write for inter IFRE {to 


Sergeants. o06 meoicines cro, 


> Duffilaw Road, Dept. M,, T 


oronto 19, Ont. 








Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 


“IT nearly itched to death for 
TAyears. Then | found aneu 











wonder-u orkine creme, 

Now I'm —_ by urites 

Mrs.P.Rap say of L 1. Calif 

Here's blessed relief from the 

I ires nh “ n, 

chafing, t rr ds, rash & eczema with an ama 
g new scientific formula called LANACANE., This 
fast-ac g, sta ess edicated creme kills harmful 
ba ria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 


ind SO 


im i¢ op scratchir K 
healing. Don't suffer! Get LANACANE atc druggists. 
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example led to the choice of a career 
Glenn Gould’s mother was a pianist, his 
At three 


piano 


father played the violin Gould 
taking 


Perhaps inheritance, in some 


was already lessons from 
his mother 
Gould’s 


obscure way, played a part in 


related to the famous Nor- 
Edvard 
harles Best's 


doctor, his uncle an eye 


life: he’s 


wegian composer Grieg, who 
died in 1907. Dr 


Was a 


father 
country 
specialist. He watched his favorite aunt, 
i nurse, wither away and die of diabetes 
about that 
ler Penfield’s 
doctor At 


Penfield shifted from a safety to 


it moved him to learn more 
mysterious disease Wilk 
father was also a college, 
young 


i Straight razor to develop a steady hand 
The father of 
Robinette of 


During his boyhood 


for surgery a distinguished 


b Toronto, was 


arrister, J. J 
a criminal lawyer 
Robinette glowed with pride at seeing his 
father’s name and picture in the news 


papers and was determined to follow in 


his footsteps Lt.-Gen Guy Simonds 
never considered any career other than 
the army his tam ly had been profes 


I 
sional soldiers for a hundred years 


The role of a good education in s 


cess has recently received much publicity 


and it is not surprising to find that 
imong successful people there was a 
eneral pattern of high academic achieve 
nent. Most of them consistently stood 
high in their classes: nearly all com 
pleted university. On the other hand 
poo! academic achievement is no certain 


int Mackenzie King 
was an indifferent student while attendi 


Kitchener. Morley Cal 


ghan failed to shine at the University 


ler to future success 


grade school in 


of Toronto. The McGill University yea 

book describes I P. Tavior as “a mind 
that’s constantly wandering to wild pro} 
cts”: he neglected his studies to pore 
ver Hooks on finance 


I found that successful people were no 


I perhaps ofttenel 
people. What did 


vas their cheerful and constructive 


impress 
le in the face of disappoiniment 

John Diefenbaker, for example, lost 
five elections before he was chosen to 


n Ottawa, but he kept cheerfully 


oldwe!l W ho led 


the CCF for eighteen years without form 





ng a government, was Never bitter o1 
lisappointed He recalled J. S. Words 
worth’s prediction tl his life would be 
sacrificed in educating the public about 


socialist’ principles 


Repeated failure ts 


an expected occ 


pational hazard of research scientists. In 


law, even the most brilliant lawyer be 
comes accustomed to reversals Lavmen 
Spear I i iwyel vho’s never Osl 
ase Says J J Robinette That's 
ilderdash \s yo rise if Ou profes 
sion ) nanc of losin nm court go 
[ ne iso nal ) end to att t 
! ) thicult ses. Y« i win 
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d sac R The answ s I 
nd na s. Like a large ot 
Ol ccesst el P ) 
Robicl 1 of Ne Brunswick o had 
pr c i ons oO ‘ v 
ige schoolfellows ca 1 the 
prem idm h Ceess Cal ne 
I t tamil Some ers 
like Mackenzie King, re ned bachelors 
partly because they felt a family would 
Tene in Lester Pearson mov- 
ed his family fifteen times while he was 


with the Department of External Aifairs, 


little time for 
ardent golfer, seldom yets 
As a youth, M. J. Cold 
swimming, 


There’s often recreation 
I): Best, an 
a chance to play 
well was keen on 
football and bridge all of which he 


boating 
had to abandon in public life 


You don’t get the chance to develop 


many personal friends,” says Frederick 


Gardiner. “When vou read the obituaries, 
vou realize how few personal friends yor 
Tommy Douglas 
person. invites 

Now I have 
to stop and ask myself if this fellow. is 
asking for 
or a government contract. If the 


have left.” Premier 
added Normally. if a 
you to a party, you accept 
license 
likeli 


invitation 


a liquor 


likely to be 


hood exists. then I refuse the 


Not only must vou avoid evil: you must 


also avoid the appearance of evil.” But 
even this creates difficulties, as Lester 
Pearson has found. “If you cling to 


small circle of tested and disinterested 


friends then you're criticized for belong 


ing to a cl que.” he says 
Considering the sacrifices, Is it all 
worth it? Does success bring happiness 








PARADE 
Wall safe 


An up-to-date young Toronto couple 


organized in old-fashioned bee to 
the interior walls of their Muskoka 


boarded in. On an early sea 


cottage 
small 
up for an all-day Sat 
with grub and drink 
supplied—and the job was done in no 
time. Next weekend they 
with delight 


son weekend they invited a 





e of triends 
urday workout 


viewed the 
although they sus 
absent-mindedly 


Third 


someone had 


valked off with a handsaw 


weekend they discovered a fish net 
ssing. Fourth weekend they went to 
ork, all by themselves, and tore off 
all the nice new wallboard. Inside the 


found the saw and the net. not to 


entlo inother saw, a paddle rain 
coal mmer and six bOOkS 
Pa de pe $5 to $10 for true ane 
8. Address Parade, ¢ Viaclean’s 





There seems to be no categorical answe! 
The rewards of success—the opportunit 
to do interesting work, attain public rec 
affluence—mak¢ 


Fred 


says that’ 


ognition and sometimes 





some people completely content 


erick Grardinel for instance, 
being the first citizen of his native To 
ronto is happiness enough. As for the 
sacrifices, “You give up something yot 
something you like better. 

On the other hand, people as dissimila 

Lord Beaverbrook and Yousuf Kars! 
feel that happiness and success can’t be 


equated. There are numerous examples 


to support this view. Brigitte Bardot, en 
ed for her beaut wealth and film suc 
Cess recently tried to commit suicide 


Lord Althorp he 
and leader of the Hous 


nineteenth - cent 


of Commons, was so unhappy that eac 


that he would b 





cead betore nightfall. yet few men of h 
re highly esteemed 


Perhaps Dr. Charles Best, one of 


ost successful living Canadians, ma 
point most graphically. Recalling his 
boyhood in New Brunswick. he said | 
Anew peop n the Bay of Fundy regiot 
NOS¢ un n= tite was to live inde 
pendet Th realized their ambitiot 
th a cash income of a few hundred 
lollars a year. They caught fish in the 
shot deer in the forest and gathered 


wood for fuel. They were happy people 
You don't have to be well known or ac 


complish world-shattering feats to achies 


ment.” x 


le content 


MACLEAN S 








lim, and then, without any pause, in a 
fairly loud voice said: “Now, what have 
you to say for yourself?” Technically, 
had complied with the law, 


and any statement given by the man afte! 


the office: 


that warning would be deemed to be 
voluntary. However, the warning was 


recited so quickly that even I, who was 


familiar with what was being said, found 

difficult to follow the language, while 
the accused, who was nervous and who 
vad never heard the warning before, just 
lid not understand what was being said 
o him. The one thing that was clear was 
the question “What have you to say for 
vourself?” 

The rules as to the admissibility of 
oncessions have been built as a result 


f 


centuries of experience, and as safe 
iards for the innocent against the use of 


rutality, torture and coercion by the 


| ¢ 
POTICE oO fore 


people to confess to 
mes they did not in fact commit. One 
ldom hears of police brutality these 
lays in our country: when it happens on 
are Occasion, those guilty of it are 
swifthy and properly condemned. How- 
ver, | am satisfied that even today in- 
nocent people plead guilty to charges be 
cause they are persuaded it will be easier 
for them if they plead guilty 
Such people do not know, and are not 
old. that the most important part of a 
iminal prosecution is the conviction and 
not the punishment. A person once con 


1 criminal record, which 


cled acquires 


stavs with him for the rest of his life 
ind makes him a marked man 
Let me tell vo of a case where the 
hole future of a 17-year-old boy might 
conviction. This 
yoV was charged with theft of a truck 
He appeared before a magistrate, accom 
{ by his father and a priest. T was 
here on behalf of the complainant, who 
happened to be a neighbor of the ac 
d and who did not wish to see the 
to jail. The charge was rea 


he boy and he pleaded guilty. Thereupon 


Ne Police officer in charge was asked 


to 


tute the facts, which he did. These facts 
arly showed that the boy had merely 
ken the truck for a ride. and that it was 


ever his intention to steal it. The Crimi 
includes two offenses arising 
inlawtul taking of cars. One 


yifense is to take a car without the own- 


consent, and the other is to ste t 
Ihe first is a inor Offense. triable on 
nary conviction, and the other 
ous indictable offense Ihe boy had 
led 2 tv to the indictable offense 


SAKE OF ARGUMENT 


continued from page 5 


In this case the magistrate ordered the 
plea of guilty to be struck out. The police 
withdrew the charge of theft and substi- 
tuted a charge of taking the truck with- 
out the owner's permission. The boy was 
given a suspended sentence. 

Now the real importance of this case 
arises from the fact that the boy had 
applied for and had been accepted into 
the Navy. He would have been dismissed 
from the Navy had the conviction for 
theft stood, but he was retained in the 
Navy because the summary conviction 
was not considered serious enough to 
justify a discharge 

The absence of defense counsel in a 
criminal case throws a heavy duty on the 
presiding magistrate; he must not only 
consider whether or not the accused 
understands what is charged against him, 
but also examine the facts upon which 
the prosecution relies. Many magistrates 
do that some do not. The approach 
is that here is a case to be tried The 
accused has pleaded guilty; what more 
is needed but to record the plea entel 
the conviction, and pass sentence? It is 
an 


sv way to get rid of the case and 
pass on to the next one. | think the 
approach is wrong 


Criminal convictions and jail sentences 


involve great human tragedies and mis- 
eries to the persons involved and to their 
families. Apart from the personal ele- 
ment, there 1s also the question of pub 


| cost It costs several thousand dol 


lars a year to keep person in jail. A 
ly organized system of admin- 
istering criminal justice would reduce 
the number of jai! inmates. It is some- 


thing that cries out for orm in Canada 
It involves ten provincial governments, 
which enforce the criminal laws and ap- 
point the magistrates. bu also involves 
the federal authorities because they now 


maintain prisons where persons convicted 


by magistrates are maintained at the ex 
pense of the federal easury The costs 
to the federal treasury will increase under 


a new arrangement concerning prisons 
and prisoners now in the course of being 
introduced. Is it not time for the whole 

Prison reform ts gradually getting out 
of the realm of discussion and into the 
field of actual application in Canada 


This is all to the good. However, I ser 


ously urge that thout diverting our 
ittention from the care of prisoners, we 
concern ourselves with the whole 

hine I hich people are. ser ( 











‘Fred! What are you doing over there?”’ 
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AMILION 


REAMS OF SPLENDOR come truc 
elegant house that is the 


in. this” lavishly 
ANUGUSE ISSUIC 


Peter Varley’s dramatic photographs show what a no-holds- 


cover story in oul 


barred commission to a talented architect can producs 
But. DREAMS Your MONEY CAN BUY arc 
August houses. See The 


in award-winning designer's plans for better hous 


| n | 
USO TA lud 


ed in our Low-Cost House of 120 
Disguises 
in better neighborhoods. And trom Edmonton, we bring you 
The House of Many Exotic Woods even its doorknobs are 
made ol wood. 

This issue also helps OTHER DREAMS: Such as_ the 
Dream of new backyard tun for the kids ncluding thing 
you can build. the Dream of owning a pertect lawn, and the 
Dream of a suburban garden that you can develop at your 


pace on a five-year plan 


Phen there’s the story of famous cartoonist George Feyer’s 
antique collecting, and news about more Early Canadian yu 
can buy. So our August isst packed full of dreams, but 
mostly about how you can if you wish make those happy 


dreams come true. 


ON SALE AT MOST NEWSSTANDS JULY 18 


onpnyt Tomes 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Life can be 
s ony 


om Summer 
vacation time 





. fa PS 
Q 
» fet " , \ 








Yo) 


.. enjoying all the benefits of the latest equipment... 


: 
* \... fly-casting ...and lakes ¥ 


\ with nonchalant inviting you to 


; iy \ (A\ 
kill dive right in... ‘uit 
skill... LA 





AH, YES..,LIFE CAN BE PLEASANT...especially when you get together 
with a MOLSON’S EXPORT ALE... so smooth and satisfying ... 


|| se 4) | 
te er | CANADA'S 


aig bbl |g LARGEST 


Cf ans Aye : ‘5 SELLING 
reel” , wU NS, ALE 
dl eerste 






















(If you prefer a lighter brew, 
choose Molson Canadian Lager Beer) 
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A nun’s findings: French-Canadian kids are different 


Eighteen months ago, Maclean's associ- 
ate editor Sidney Katz reported on a 
nation-wide survey of English-speaking 
teenagers in an article called Is Our 
Youth Equipped to Face the Future? 
Many of those results were surprising: 
few of the youngsters were in rebellion 
against anything; many of them wanted 
more supervision and less liberty; a high 
percentage were in favor of such devices 
as the third degree 

Are these feelings and beliefs com- 
national? How 
speaking youngsters 


pletely would French- 
compare? Those 
questions worried a young Quebec nun 
named Sister Marie de la Merci. Now, 
Sister Marie has some answers. For a 
thesis toward a bachelor’s degree from 
Montreal’s Institut de Pédagogie Fami- 
liale, Sister Marie surveyed 300 Quebec 
teenagers with the same questions used 
in Katz’s survey. Her results, just com- 
piled, point up a few significant differ- 
ences between French and English kids 


Some of them 
Katz's survey found that almost 
30% (of the English-speaking teen 


agers) are in favor of allowing police 
to search a person or his home without 
a warrant.” Sister Marie found less than 


10%. Almost 50% of English young 


sters said the police are “sometimes” 


right in using the third degree. Only 
18% of the French agreed. But more 


French youngsters 
58% of the English 
tapping 

Again, more French kids than Eng- 
lish said they thought newspapers and 
magazines should be allowed to print 
anything they want as long as it isn't 
obscene, libelous or seditious. But more 
French kids than English--56% com- 
pared to 44%-—also said the govern- 
ment should prohibit people from mak- 
ing speeches that “contain dangerous 
ideas with which most people disagree.” 

Few teenagers of 
they thought thei 
too limited. But 
more than 20% 


747 compared to 
would allow wire- 


either 
own 


group said 
freedom was 

among the French, 
said they were too re- 
stricted in some way; among the Eng- 
lish, only 10°. Far more of the French 
youngsters 45% against 15 
they were disturbed by the degree of 
authority that the government exercises 
over their personal liberty 

On such subjects as the 


said 


immigration 
of colored people and Asians into Can- 
ada (most were for it), the right to in- 
herit money (ditto), and our increasing 
national unity (most thought it is in- 


creasing), there was little if any differ- 
between the two groups. There 
was, perhaps naturally, greater concern 
with religion among the French, 99% 
of whom were Catholic, 
desire for keeping two 


ence 


and a greater 
national lan 
guages 

But about war and peace there was 
considerable disagreement. Nearly half 
the English-speaking youngsters said 
they would condone a surprise attack, 
“since the enemy is planning the same 
thing.” Only 14% of the French agreed 
And where only a quarter of the Eng 
lish thought there was anything they 
could do personally to prevent another 
war, 62% of the French thought te) 
could. About half that 62° mentioned 
prayer, while the rest listed such means 
as “getting to know other people better 

Perhaps the most significant differ 
ences of all arose in the questions about 
individuality. Nearly half the English 
teenagers said they felt the worst thing 
possible was to be considered an oddball 
by other teenagers. Only a third of the 
French agreed. Nearly half the English 
youngsters said they were upset if thei 
group didnt them. More 
than 80° of the French teenagers said 
they weren't PETER GZOWSKI 


approve ofl 


WHO’S WHO (Alert Marjorie Lamb department) 


When the Voice of 
Women bezan to 
work for 


year ago ihe oO 


peace a 


ganizers had no 
connection with the 
Communist 
ported Canadian 


sup 





Peace Congress. It 
still hasn't, but in 
May someone typ 


ed “VoW”?” on a 
mimeographed list 
follow the Communist line The list 
is published by called the 


Alert Service, an formed 


of organizations that 


something 
organization 
ndividuals and 
Order 


1 
for example 


() years ago to tell 
organizations the Imperial 
Da igt ters ot the I mp! e 

what the Communists are up to in 
Canada. Behind the Alert Service Is a 
woman named Marjorie Lamb 
Who is Marjorie Lamb? It’s pretty dith- 
cult to find out. She refused to see me 
everal times and also refused to answet! 


ist of written questions about her 
lert Service 
I did tind out: That she is red-hairec 


unmarried; that 





middle aged a id 


What causes 


In May, a 
named M1 
a mortgage 
under 
Unconscionable 


lief Act, a reduction of $778 on their 


Scarborot oh Ont 
and Mrs 


company to county 


couple 
William Scott took 
court 


and won, Ontario’s recently re 


> 
1 Transactions Re- 


ViISCC 





second mortgage. The judge ruled that 
ut mortgage company, in persuading 
the Scotts to sign an agreement that 
would have cost them 27.5 in annual 

rest, used “sleazy” methods. The 
contract was “abominable.” he said, 


and, on the grounds that the buyer's 


ehts had been interfered with, ordered 
the reduction 

Thousands of other Canadians haven't 
been so lucky. In 1960, foreclosures on 


NHA-backed mortg 


t j 


va | 
¢ edged ge loans 
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Canada and at the 
University of Paris and was an interior 
decorator before the war; that she pub 


was educated in 


lishes the Alert Service from two cramp 
ed offices in a downtown Toronto office 
building: that for $5 she sends subscrib- 
ers reprints of her speeches, pamphlets 
she has written about communism, lists 
ot organizations and _— publications 
which follow the Communist line.” and 
history called Quickies 
on Communism; that she 


short courses in 
has two full 


time employees: a secretary who tells 


callers “Miss Lamb is out of town now,” 
or “Miss Lamb is very busy now,” and 

woman “researcher” who answers all 
questions about research by saying, 


“You'll have to ask Miss Lamb about 
that.” 

LODE 
tributes money to Miss Lamb and that 


Canadian Scene 


I also learned that the con- 
a translating service for 
foreign-language newspapers, sends Miss 
Lamb's material to its 87 subsertbers 

I could not find out where Marjorie 
Lamb gets her ion Ap sarently 
the people who rely on her don't know 
eithe Mrs. Peter | 


tional president of the 


informat 


Robinson, the na- 


IODE, says, 


“I'm sure that in her position Miss 
Lamb would never put out anything 
that hasn't been well checked.” But 
Mrs. Robinson has never checked on 


anything that Miss Lamb has sent her 
Mrs. B. B 
the LODE’s 
mittee, distributed Alert) material to 
IODE members, says. “Ive known 
Marjorie Lamb all my life and I feel 
she has complete integrity.” But she has 
checked Miss’ Lamb's 
Mrs. Margaret K 
Canadian 


Osler. who, as chairman of 


Democratic Action Com 


wvel 
either 


aCCuracy 
Zieman, the 


editor of Scene. trusts the 


Alert Service because “Miss Lamb is 
such a meticulous person.’ 

The VoW would like to tind out who 
tvped “VoW?" on one of Marjorie 


Lamb’s lists Miss 


who tam 


hrough her lawyer, 
doesn't know 
pered with her list—but she won't help 
the VoW find out who does know. She 


has refused to send an explanation o1 


Lamb says she 


i pologs to her subscribers. The VoW ts 
now deciding whether to begin a libel 
Maryjoric 


groups lawyer, 


suit’ against Laml but the 
James C. Fleming, con 


VoW’'s case is weak 
DAVID LEWIS STEIN 


cedes that the 





FOOTNOTES 


About bureaucracy: Could you of 
could you not demand a confidential 
form if you didn’t want to give the 
census-taker such details as vour in- 
personal interview? It 
you could, although even 
takers didn't know it 
Previewing a “battle ot 
said you could if 
DBS straightaway 
told the Ottawa Journal you 
couldn't. DBS Maclean’s the 
same thing, and we inserted a last 


come in a 
turns out 
the census 
Maclean’s 
wits” (June 3), 


you insisted on it 


told 


minute correction (it missed some 
copies) in our next issue, June 17 
But then, one census-taker showed 
us something called Form 5, which 


she'd been given as part of her kit 
Form 5 includes a line saying it ts 
to be left for people from whom the 
information cannot be obtained “in 
the usual way.” So Maclean’s asked 


DBS about Form §. At first, they 
said it’s supposed to be only for 
people like boarding - house land 
ladies who don’t know about thet 


tenants. In four different places in 
the DBS literature 
sus-takers, it says just that 
would happen, we asked 


that guides cen 
But what 
if a house 


holder just kept insisting? On page 
72 of the Enumeration Manual, the 
DBS man found it. Sounding red 


faced even on the phone. he read 
There may be some cases in which 
a resident will refuse to give the in 
formation interview but 
confidential 
In such cases the indi 
vidual population form to be picked 


during an 
will complete a form 


le ive 


up by the census commissioner.” And 


there Form 5 resis, until the | 


census 


About kids and TV: A 
England has noted that “the majority 
of children about the age of !0 and 
think 


urvey in 


up now westerns are. kids 


Stull 


About the perils of music: ent 


flashes from the medical news front 


~~ 


report that the cocobolo wood in 
drumsticks can cause dermatitis 
cocuswood in flute n outhpiec can 
produce eczematous patch on th 
lower lip: violin varnish can cau 

keratosi osin-pitch mixture on the 
bo can cat epidermal hemor 
rhages on the finger 











foreclosures, and how to avoid them 


were up 300° over 1959, leaving more 
than 200 families foreclosed out of their 


th 


homes more than in any year since 


There were fal 
foreclosures of privately held mortgages 

800 in Metropolitan 
60 more than in a normal yea 


before the war more 


Toronto alone, 


done to decrease the 
» What should the 120,- 
who'll buy 
Maclean's 


Can anything be 
number in 196] 
OOO Canadians houses this 
year know interviewed § 
D. H. Reid, educational director of the 
Toronto Real Estate Board 
Mr. Reid, what can a prospective buyer 
learn from the Scotts’ case? 

Well, 


troubles of a lot of 


their trouble arose as do the 
people 


bonuses on the sec- 


who zre 


foreclosed Ove! 


ond mortgage. Sometimes, if you reall 
ve, you 1} have to 


pay a bonus. But you should figure wha 


need a second mortgz 








its going to cost you as a percentage 
What's a reasonable rate to pay? 
For a first mortgage, no more than 
above the prevailing NHA rate 


which is now 6%4 Right now, ther 


seems to be plenty of mortgage money 
around, so you should be able to get on 
for about 7% \ second mortgage 
shouldn't cost more than 1% or even 
more than a first. But the bor 


which can run to 25‘ or more of the 


face value of the mortgage, can raise 
true interest rate of 742 or 8% to as 
much as 13%. The important thing 


that you should know exactly what your 


nents are to be and 





monthly pa goins 


actl re you'll stand when the 








first mortgag matures 


What other precautions can you take? 


Have a lawyer look over the deal. 
He'll earch your title You'd be il 
prise 1 how often it isn’t clear, even in 

areas. And he'll read the fine .print 
of your contract. And always get a 
I ‘tuarantee from vour builder for 


any construction detects 
If the house and title look all right is 
there anything else to take into account? 


Think about the resale value. If ou 
buy where styles arent extreme, tran 
port convenient and nuisance factor 
like railwa and throughway cuts 
a minimum, you should be safe. ~ 
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with Peter C. Newman 








FLEMING’S DOUBLE GAMBLE: 
Can he get the nation and his party out of hock? 





¢ ¢ create g oney s ost productive direction.” And his slam at - 
King ( ef st C ense-account living’ was a warning, if nothing 
( Ke ore, against the least unpopular byproduct of 

AC . 3 $0 K as \ corporation taxes 
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HOLD THAT COLOR LINE: 


JAMES HOWARD MEREDITH, a handsome 
young Southerner, spent nine years in 
the U.S. Air Force. Honest, generous 
nftailingly cheerful, willing to tackle 
any chore assigned to him without com 
plaining, he rose to the rank of staff 
sergeant. Before he returned to civilian 
life in 1960 at the age of 27, he was 
awarded the Good Conduct Medal. His 
subordinates and superiors both said if 
anybody ever deserved this it was 
mmy Meredith 
But when he tried to enter the Uni 
versity of Mississippi to study political 
cience, he was rejected on the grounds 
that he couldn't produce satisfactory 
vidence of his moral character. Satis 
factory defined by the 
University of Mississippi, is characte 
alumni. It 
would have been easier for Meredith to 
Atlantic than get references 
from five “OV Miss” alumni, for that 
institution, although supported by pub- 
lic funds in a state where 45 percent of 
the population is colored, has never ad- 
mitted a Negro. And Meredith 1s a 
Negro 
lesser man than Meredith, with the 
odds stacked so heavily against him 
might have quietly given up. This Mere 
dith refused to do, in spite of the very 


evidence as 


eferences signed by five 


swim the 


real danger of having his home in 
Jackson, Mississippi, bombed or burned, 
and the equally real danger of being 
nanhandled and perhaps murdered by 
the white burghers of that state capital 

Meredith, when the university turned 
him away, reacted by approaching the 
National Association for the Advance 
ment of Colored People, which put 
Constance Motley. clever and coura 
geous Negro lawyer from New York, 
on the case. With Mrs. Motley repre 
senting him, Meredith applied for a 
court order to stop the University of 
Mississippi from excluding him because 
ot his race. His action is now pending 
and a decision is expected within the 
next few weeks 

If Meredith loses the opening round 
in court, it will be only the beginning, 
for he’s sure to appeal. If he wins, it 
will be only a beginning too—the begin 
ning of a personal struggle to ignore 
sneers, abuse and mean pranks, to en 
dure physical violence if necessary, and 
to try to concentrate on the business of 
qualifying for a degree in an atmos 
phere of hostility that would drive most 
men mad 

No Negro in the South has forgotten 
what happened to Autherine Lucy, who 
obtained admission to the University of 
Alabama in 1955 by going to court but 
who was persecuted by white students 
and instructors until she could stand it 
no longer and departed, beaten, from 
the college and the newspaper head 
lines. Almost certainly a similar ordeal 
will await Meredith if he manages to 
gain admission to the University of 
Mississippi. For Mississippi and Ala 
bama, of all the states in the Union, are 
the two most bitterly, brutally and 
fanatically opposed to integration 

| visited them when the first groups 
of Freedom Riders were being clubbed, 
punched, kicked and trampled by how] 
ing mobs in Alabama and thrown into 
jail in Mississippi 
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It seemed to me then, and still does, 
that this was just a preview of what lay 
ahead. Here among white-pillared man 
sions and magnolia blossoms and mem 
ories, here among Tobacco Road shacks 
and scrub pine and old oozing mental 
sores, the stage had been set for vio- 
lence. and the people had been con 
ditioned for it 

There must be tolerant whites in 
Mississippi and Alabama, but those I 
encountered had a tendency to erupt in 
fury if the conversation veered around 
to Negroes. They were by no means 
all the sort of whites who are known 
as poor white trash or rednecks 


An invitation to violence 


Alaba 
well-fed, 
pink-cheeked man with a white carna- 
tion in the lapel of his expensive char 
coal-colored suit. A lawyer whose 
father was a lawyer before him, he 
gives the impression of being an ami 
able, courtly, soft-spoken Southern 
gentleman—until he discusses segrega 
tion. Then his blue eyes narrow with 
anger and his voice is harsh, and he is 
the politician who drums up votes by 
proclaiming that integration will come 
to Alabama only over his dead body 
He is also the man who extended to 
Ku Klux Klansmen and other thugs 
an Open invitation to vent their sadism 
on the Freedom Riders. He did this by 
announcing that he couldn't “guarantee 
protection to that bunch of rabble- 
an unmistakable hint that his 
police would be looking the other way, 
which they were, when the Freedom 
Riders arrived. And while the Freedom 
Riders were spitting out broken teeth 
and having their scalp wounds stitched 
and their other marks of Southern hos- 
pitality treated, | heard Patterson whine 
that they were 
had “wronged” 


Governor John Patterson of 
ma, for example, is a suave, 


rousers” 


“outside agitators” who 


Alabama. Curiously 


a new slogan at Ol’ Miss 








enough, I think that he actually believed 
this and that it never occurred to him 
that Alabamians, by their own conduct 
had wronged themselves 

To Patterson, a person who favors 


integration is either a Communist or has 
been deluded and deceived by Commu 
nist propaganda. He would like his state 
legislature to set up a body like the 
notorious congressional committee on 
un-American activities an un-Alaba 
mian activities committee. The purpose 
of this body, from all accounts, would 
be to persecute and silence any “sub 
versive elements” who spoke out for 
desegregation 

In neighboring Mississippi, Governor 
Ross Barnett has already persuaded his 
State legislature to create a State Sover 
eignty Commission that rides herd on 
integrationists and contributes from the 
revenue collected from taxpayers, near 
ly half of them Negroes, $5,000 a 
month for an advertising campaign by 
@ private outfit, the Citizens Council 
This group of segregationists has been 
derided by liberals as the KKK with a 
necktie on, and although its member 
ship includes prominent business and 
professional men it is dedicated, like the 
KKK, to the promotion of bigotry and 
racial misunderstanding 

Barnett, like Governor Patterson, is 
a suave, meticulously dressed. soft 
spoken lawyer—suave and soft-spoken 
that is, until he proclaims that God 
made Negroes different from whites to 
punish them, and that there will never, 
never be integration in Mississippi 

Barnett and Patterson provide a fair 
idea of what young James Howard 
Meredith is up against in his efforts to 
breach the racial barriers at the Univer 
sity of Mississippi and of what Authe 
rine Lucy went through in her brief 
career at the University of Alabama 
They also provide an idea of what little 
colored children will be up against when 
there is a move, which may or may not 


come this fall, to integrate the public 
schools Of Mississippi 

Alabama 
segregationists go, Barnett and Patter 
Patterson, for in 
stance, now appears slightly ashamed 
of a political association he had with 
Robert M. Shelton, a salesman and a 
big wheel in the KKK. Patterson says 
when he asked Shelton for support he 
wasnt aware he was a KKK leader. He 
must have known, though, that Shelton 
had some curious notions, for the man 
has publicly and consistently bellowed 
igainst government grants for mental 
health. Explaining his opposition, Shel 


For, as Mississippi and 


son are moderates 


ton says: “They (the doctors in mental 
hospitals) can perform an operation on 
you and give you the mentality of a 3 
year-old child. They do this by going 
in behind the ear and deadening the 
brain tissues. And when they get vou in 
this condition they can teach you to be 
an integrationist 

Shelton adds. with a ring of author 
ity, that this mysterious operation has 
been performed by Soviet doctors on 
hundreds of thousands of Russians 

The man who succeeded Shelton as 
Grand Dragon of the United States 
Klans, Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, is 
another Southern celebrity. He's the 
Rev. Alvin Horn, who was once indict 
ed for a murder allegedly committed 
by Klansmen. This charge was dismiss 
ed. He was later indicted for falsely 
swearing that a |S-year-old girl he mat 
ried was 20—a charge dropped at the 
request of the bride’s father 


Ihe faces in the crowd 


In a segregation mob in the Deep 
South there are many faces like those 
of Shelton and Horn. They'll be there 
glaring at James Howard Meredith, the 
former staff sergeant with the Good 
Conduct Medal, if the court orders the 
University of Mississippi not to bar him 
And they'll 
there in strong and frightening force 
when, as it inevitably must, desegrega- 
tion comes to Mississippi and Alabama 
public schools. In Alabama and Missis- 
sippi | saw such faces twisted with rage 
and hate, contorted by ancient venom 

Dark calm faces stared back at them 
with steady eyes. These were the faces 
of integrationists like the Rey. Martin 
Luther King, who has been beaten 
bombed and jailed, and the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, who in 
being beaten, 
lost everything 
of an 


just because he is black 


addition to 
bombed and jailed has 
he owned as a result 
Alabama court’s adverse judg 
ment in a lawsuit arising from his inte 
gration efforts. There were the face 
too, of quiet, resolute Negro students 
who have proved by their sit-ins at 
segregated lunch counters, their wade 
ins at segregated beaches, their kneel 
ins at segregated churches, their Free 
dom Rides and their other acts of 
passive resistance that they cannot be 
intimidated, and have such faith in the 
rightness of their cause that they are 
ready to be martyrs 

But can they ever win in Alabama, 
in Mississippi? The 
eventually, but the tight will be longer 
and harder than in the other states - 


answer! is ves 
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Stand back Stratford; the Yukon’s got a festival 


“You'd think Buckingham Palace would 
know better.” said the man in the bar 
in Whitehorse. He was talking abo i 
letter his young son had written to the 
Queen The palace s answer he said 
was addressed to Whitehorse Yukon, 
\laska " hough 207,000 square 
miles of Canadian soil had suddenly 
been ceded to the U.S 

Yukoners feel understandably uneasy 
unknown and forgotten when they heats 
of oversights lik tn And the vague 
ness about their territory exists much 
closer to home than London. Not too 
long ago, a man in Carcross, Yukon 
wrote to Ottawa asking how to go about 
joining the army. Ottawa wrote back 
and said the first thing to do was to 


come to Canada 
But all this should be 


next summer When, it is hoped, the first 


rectified by 


annual Gold Rush Festival in Dawson 
City will put the Yukon as firmly on the 
map as it was in 1898. This time, how 
ever, the stampeders will bring the gold 
» Van 


couver or Edmonton, or come up the 


in, not out: and they'll fly in frer 


west coast in cruise ships and then 


proceed by train from Skagway 

Awaiting the festivaleers in Dawson 
City will be fun and games dreamed up 
by Tom Patterson, founder of the Strat 
ford Shakespearean’ Festival in) On- 
tario. Among Patterson’s ideas is a 
sort of Arctic-wide nightclub: Tourists 
will be flown 400 miles north to Tuk 
tovaktuk, where Eskimos will perform 
drum dances for them. From. there, 
they'll fly out over the Arctic Ocean, to 
look for icebergs and polar bears; then 
they'll head back to Dawson for a 
Sourdough breakfast 

Other attractions will include visits to 
abandoned miners’ cabins, panning fo 
gold in the creeks, helicopter tours to 
photograph wildlife, and an old-time 
film festival (including, of course, Char- 
lie ¢ haplin’s The Gold Rush) 

But, above all, there will be the 
show at the Palace Grand Theatre in 
Dawson City Details have not yet 
been worked out, but it will probably 
be a musical revue with top Canadian 
and American talent. Folksinger Burl 
Ives visited Dawson with Patterson last 
winter, caught the Klondike fever, and 
may star in the show 

The sumptuous Palace Grand was 
built during the Gold Rush by a retired 


Arizona Charlie 
Meadows. In its heyday it staged Ca 


Indian-fighter called 


mille and Greek tragedy for the miners, 
as well as gaudy melodrama. When the 
Gold Rush petered out, the Palace 
Grand started slowly rotting away. But 
now it has been declared a historic site 
e federal government ts tearing 
it down and rebuilding it from. the 
‘round up 

In an effort to be as authentic as 
possible, the National Historic Sites 
Division sent out letters asking for old 
posters, photos and any other clues that 
might show what the theatre’s interior 
was like in the days when Douglas 
Fairbanks trod its boards. By festival 
trme, the Palace Grand should look 
almost exactly the way it did sixty 
years ago 

Besides the theatre, Dawson may re- 
vive some of the old Gold Rush sa 
loons, like the Monte Carlo and the 
Red Feather Madame Tremblay's 
store, where the dancehall girls once 
bought Paris fashions, may also open 
igain he paddlewheeler Keno, now 
beached at Dawson, ts being refurbish- 
ed, and Patterson thinks it might even 
tually be put back into the river to 
serve as a floating nightclub 

Inquiries from Canada, the United 
States and Europe indicate that lots of 
tourists will be coming to the festival 
next summer. The one big problem, 
however, is where to put them. Daw- 
son's few small hotels and motels cer- 
tainly won't be enough. Right now, the 
field is wide open for anybody who 
wants to build a really big hotel there. 
But, more likely, a city of tents will be 
put up 

Meanwhile. the Festival Foundation 
is campaigning to raise $150,000 for 
expenses, wilh 
Allan J. Anderson as chairman of the 
fund. This, plus Patterson’s plans, plus 
local enthusiasm should make August 
17, 1962, one of the biggest days in the 
Yukon since August 17, 1896, when 
George Washington Carmack staked the 
claim that started it all. The Festival is 
slated to start on July | and end on 
August 17, which is a rip-roaring Yukon 
holiday called Discovery Day. August 
18, incidentally, is unofficially called 
Recovery Day, and is set aside for the 
treatment of hangovers 

WILLIAM WEINTRAUB 


Toronto mining man 








MOVIES: Clyde Gilmour 


Chevalier’s best, at 72 | 


FANNY: Surrendering completely 

to glorious old age, Maurice Che 
_ 

2 gives the finest perfor- 

mance of his career—without sing- 

ing a note 


valier at 


in this warm and 
joyous comedy 
drama about life 
along the water- 
front in France’s 
sunlit Mediterra- 
nean port of Mar- 
seilles That's 


Where  producer- 
director Joshua 
Logan did most 
of the filming 
Chevalier’s role is that of an exu- 
berant old moneybags who not only 





girl (Leslie Caron) but grandly 
bequeaths her and the child to the 
lad’s actual father on his own 
deathbed nine years later 





is glad to marry a pregnant young’ 


THE LADIES MAN: After silting 
through the two previous Jerry 
Lewis farces, Cinderfella and The 
Bellboy, | had a hopeful hunch 
that rock bottom had been reached 
and that he couldn't possibly do 
anything worse. | was wrong. 


NIKKI, WILD DOG OF THE 
NORTH: A corny but diverting 
open-air adventure, filmed in Can- 
ada under Walt Disney’s auspices, 
about an odd friendship that de- 
velops between a bear and a male- 
mute. The animals’ work is more 
impressive than that of the humans, 
including Canada’s Jean Coutu 


And these are worth seeing 
Gone With the Wind 
The Guns of Navarone 
The Parent Trap 
The Pleasure of His Company 
A Raisin in the Sun 
Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning 
Very Important Person 








The search for a girl with 
vavoom... we mean bezazz 


For six months George Dick, the pro- 
ducer of the eastern-CBC television pro- 
gram 701 (it comes on nightly at 7.01), 
has been looking for a special kind of 
woman. “She must be attractive,” he 
says. “She must have a great curiosity 
and an instinctive interest in people. She 
must have a real spark.” She must be 
like, say, Joyce Davidson 

Joyce Davidson, the blonde who 
started on 701 five years ago when it 
was still called Tabloid and became a 
national celebrity, has been working in 
the U.S. since February. Presumably 
the girl who is finally chosen to replace 
her will become a bit of a celebrity 
herself 

“We're looking for a unique person- 
ality,” says Barry Harris, Dick’s ebul- 
lient assistant producer. “We want a girl 
with vavoom. No, I shouldn't say va- 
voom. I really mean a girl with bezazz!” 

The producers didn’t advertise for 
someone to fill the job, but they got 500 
applications anyway. Dick interviewed 


100 of the most promising, and audi- 
tioned 50 of them with two actors who 
impersonated such personalities as 
Hoagy Carmichael and Jack Kent 
Cooke. The 16 best were allowed to 
interview guests on 701 shows. Now 
Dick has a list of six young women 
from whom he will probably pick the 
next Joyce Davidson—possibly by mid- 
summer. “But nothing is definite.” he 
says. “A strange girl could walk into my 

office tomorrow, and whammo!” 
Meanwhile, down in New York, the 
real Joyce Davidson opened last month 
as an interviewer in a new show called 
PM East, PM West, and was panned by 
the New York critics. “They didn't 
understand that it was a preview show,” 
the show’s producer, Ben Park, says. 
“And those Canadian critics who leaped 
gleefully at the bad reviews are repre- 
hensible. Joyce is just marvellous. Joyce 
Davidson is going to be a star. No one’s 

going to replace her down here.” 
—DERM DUNWOODY 


PROFILE: Canadian ordeal of a Russian Ballet star 
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Galina Samtsova, now 25 and a resident 
of Toronto, has just come through the 
most miserable eight months of her life 
At 24, she was in the upper ranks of 
Soviet ballet. Then a Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian named Alex Ursuliak stole het 
heart and brought her to Canada. This 
is What she left behind 

As first soloist (one step below prima 
ballerina) with the Kiev Opera and 
Ballet Theatre, she received a monthly 
salary of 1,600 rubles (about $650) for 
a minimum of 9 performances a month. 
The same rate applied through the sum- 
mer months when the theatre was clos- 
ed, and after 20 years of dancing (Ga- 
lina had 16 to go) she was entitled to 
retire with 80°C of her salary. In addi 
tion, she had all the respect, prestige 
and special privileges that are the re- 
wards of a dancer in the Soviet Union 
There, the state provides everything but 
room and board for the working dancer 
pointe shoes, practice clothes, costumes, 


make-up, and towels are all free. The 
Kiev Theatre maintains a staff for the 
care of the dancers almost as large as 
the company itself: dressers, make-up 
hairdressers, dressmakers, 
shower attendants, masseuses, nurses, 


assistants, 


dentists, doctors, surgeons, physiologists, 
and gynecologists 

Things are different in Toronto 
When Galina arrived last October, she 
went to performances of the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet and of the National 
Ballet. She decided she preferred the 
National because its repertory of ballets 
was largely classical like that of the 
Kiev company. (Soviet policy frowns 
on abstract modern ballet.) She made it 
known that she was available. There 
was no response. Trained in one of the 
finest ballet systems in the world, and 
prepared only to dance (she couldn't 
even boil an egg), Galina was out of 
work for the first time since she enter- 
ed the dancing school at the age of 12. 


So last fall, she took daily classes with 
Boris Volkoff, a ballet teacher who was 
also trained in Russia. He offered her a 
Canadian debut in his annual recital on 
May 25. Galina impressed the critics, 
and the National Ballet company sign- 
ed her as soloist within a week. She is 
the first soloist to be hired by them 
from outside Canada and she is frankly 
shocked by the contrast between a dan 
cer’s life in Canada and in Russia. 
Her contract with the National is for 
one season, or about seven months, and 
guarantees a salary of from $62.50 
per week for rehearsals to $127 per 
week while on tour in the U.S. This 
money has to cover hotel rooms and 
meals, all clothes except what she wears 
on stage, medical expenses, and living 
expenses for the five summer months 
without work. There is no pension plan 
“When I think what will become of 
me in 10 years, I am very worried,” 
she says. — WENDY MICHENER 
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PICTURE IT NOW-—enjoy it again and again 
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The Martello Tower—a “million dollar movie” “*Off the beaten path’’ is Digby Neck—a 


j a | tist 1 y . 
backdrop for vour scenes around Saint John, N.B. paradise for artists and your movie camera, 





Any road out of Digby, N.S. leads toa 


happy land for vacation movies. 
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, i . ie : 
You're piped into Nova Scotia at Amherst You'll want to spend days around Saint John, You'll shoot roll after roll for your ‘Movie Story of 
and just naturally reach for your movie camera. shooting such wonders as the Reversing Falls. the Maritimes” in quaint fishing coves near Halifax. 








Perhaps vow lI call it‘ The Lobsters and Us’’— your A **double feature’’ for your movies of Nova Just strolling is a “moving” picture on the 
whole movie on the story of the “lobster country.” Scouia— prize oxen pose near Annapolis Royal. magnificent beach at Sandy Cove, N.S. 


Your vacation travels never end- 
with a Brownie Movie Camera 


It’s one thing to tell about a grand vacation trip to such wonder- ifs Bb. 
ful places as the Maritimes. But it’s far better to shove it in glorious 
full-color movies! 

This new Brownie Movie Camera makes it so easy! First, because 
of its amazingly low price of only $29.95. And second, because it 
takes sharp, clear movies with traditional Brownie ease. Get _Kodach: 


one now for vacation and a// your year-round fun! 






suggested list and subject to change without notice. 
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